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New York, June 14, 1884. 


This paper exists because there are im- 
portant things concerning education that 
MUST BE SAID. 


It is published THIS WEEK because there 
are things that must be said Now. 


It is not undignified, we hope, to point out 
that in the Chicago dog-show was a setter 
named ‘‘ Dido,” valued at $15,000, a pointer 
named ‘‘Fritz,” valued at $1,000, apug named 
“Joe,” valued at $1,000. This will lead the 
thoughtful person to imagine what a child 
must be worth. Teachers, let us tell you 
that you are working on valuable material ! 


New Books ___.... 


. — 

















Let the teachers tell their pupils of the 
splendid record made by young Irving Hale 
at West Point this year. It stirs the blood 
more than all the base-ball matches we have 
read. We don’t approve of *‘ pressure,” but 
we do like good, accurate and even brilliant 
scholarship. We think none the less of those 
who failed to do as well as young Hale, but 
we do admire his success. 





CoRDIAL invitations to ‘‘Closing Exercises” 
begin to gather on the editorial table. Would 
that the cditor were able to accept these; he 
would be happy to greet the groups of young 
people who have sought after wisdom—the 
principal thing—for a whole year. Hearty 
congratulations are extended to teachers ; 
may you be rightly and justly estimated for 
your efforts; may you see your pupils go 
forth into the world to be active agents for 
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THE nomination of James G. Blaine for 
President by the Republicans at Chicago, 
brings another prominent man into the fore- 
front, who began his career in life by teach- 
ing. It might almost be predicted of nine- 
tenths of the country-bred men who attain 
any distinction, that they spent a part of 
their early life in the schoolroom in so-called 
“teaching.” We have always claimed this 
was a good thing for the young man who 
did the teaching ; itis admirable business to 
fix principles, create self-respect and earn 
money. As toits value to the children, that 
is quite another thing. 


THE Republican Convention at Chicago 
made a platform which has been commended 
by many and objected to by many. It was 
hoped that a plank favoring aid to education 
at the South, especially to the blacks, would 
be inserted, but this subject was completely 
ignored—not a word was said on th: sub- 
ject. This does not present a good outlook, 
we confess. The feeling seems to be that 
the South is able to take care of its own edu- 
cational matters. We think it would have 
been a good political move at least, to pro- 
pose to assist the education of the blacks at 
the South ; for they are really the wards of 
the nation. 





In the ScHOOL JouRNAL of April 5th was 
au article under the title of ‘‘ School Gov- 
ernment.” ‘‘ Look here upon this picture, 
and on this.” It must have attracted mark- 
ed attention, for a good many inquiries have 
been made as toils author. We violate no 
confidence in saying that the writer is 
Thomas Hunter, the President of the Normal 
College of this city. He bas nobly discus- 
sed the sound principles of government in 
the space of two columns. Heis remarkable 
in possessing just, as well as advanced edu- 
cational ideas, as he is remarkable for his 
skill in expressing them. 

From Camden, New Jersey, comes a sad 
story. A score of boys were brought into 
the Criminal Court, June 10th, charged with 
breaking into houses and stealing property. 
They belonged to what they called the ‘‘Jesse 
James gang,” and ranged in age from 8 to 
1? years of age. These were not a set of 
‘roughs” by any means; the exclamation 
was often heard, ‘‘ What a nice-looking 
boy !” ‘* Who would have thought him guil- 
ty of robbery ?’ They were in most cases 
the sons of very respectable parents. The 
cause is, of course, reading books and papers 
that glorify evil-doing. What will those 
parents have tosay ? They ought to have 
a cause of action against the publishers of 
those books, we think. 











Let it be borne in mind that the New York 
State Teachers’ Association holds its annual 
meeting at Elmira, July 9th, 10th, 11th. The 
program has not yet come to hand, but we 
are assured by President Barnes that prepa- 
rations for an excellent meeting have been 
made. The teachers of the Empire State 
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need not be urged to make their annual 
gathering something of which they may 
justly be proud. Let us assemble with that 
intent this year. 


At last year’s meeting the Constitution 


was amended so that each Teachers’ Associa- 
tion may elect three delegates. This means 
both City and County Associations. Let 
these Associations act promptly, and elect 
men and women who will attend. But, as 
before this amendment, any teacher is en- 
titled to attend the meeting, delegate or not. 
The amendment was made to induce repre- 
sentation from every part of the State. 


+ 


THE Teachers’ Associations have existed 
for a good many years in some of the States, 
and haveaccomplished some valuable results. 
The earlier associations were built upon 
the model of a convention—a self-appointed 
assemblage gathering for a day or two, with 
one address at least on some defined topic 
being a feature. Most of the associations have, 
year after year, followed this model. There 
is the annual address; there ‘are “ papers” 
on various subjects more or less educa- 
tional ; there is the election of officers, per- 
haps an excursion or two, and then comes 
the benediction, and all turn their faces 
homeward. 

The teachers of a State must do more than 
this. They must feel thaton them devolves 
the responsibility, whether or not education 
is on aright basis. They must meet tocon- 
fer on questions relating to this high topic. 

It would seem, for example, that the fact 
of the employment of a large number of un- 
trained teachers would have provoked prac- 
tical action from the associations, but this is 
not the case. Here is the root of the whole 
matter: properly trained teachers working 
cordially and intelligently in a given direc- 
tion, is what is needed. Every teacher in the 
State should be interested in helping forward 
the educational work of the State. It is in 
this direction that the Association should 
work. 

Among the topics that need discussion 
very much in New York State are : (1) a uni- 
form course of study for the district schools; 
(2) uniform and professiénal attainments by 
those who propose to teach. Both of these 
bear mainly upon the condition of the dis- 
trict schools; as the work done in them 
seems to vary with the ideas of the teacher. 
It ‘is one thing in one place, and quite 
another in the adjoining district. The Asso- 
ciation should lay out a course of study, and 
push and press until it is adopted, 

Not less should it plan that those who are 
to teach be trained for that purpose. Itisa 
fixed fact that the parents will hire cheap 
teachers so long as they are in the market. 
At present, the State of New York has over 
one hundred men, each with different ideas 
of what the teacher should be. The Asso- 
ciation should set down its views as to what 
constitutes the proper preparation of the 
teacher, and it should press its views into a 
practical mold, 
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For the Scucon JourNAL. 


THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


By Epw’p E. Suez, Pa.D. 


If we take up some old author, like Montaigue, 
and read the severe yet just words with which he 
scourged the methods of education existing in his 
own days, we feel that these smarting words apply 
equally well to the existing conditions of to-day 
as they did to the abuses of three hundred 
years ago. And we may well ask whether, in an- 
other department of knowledge, say that of natu- 
ral sciences, the occasion for such reproaches 
would have been permitted to survive three centu- 
ries after it had been recognized. We seem to be 
forced to accept one of two conclusions: Either 
the evils of which we complain are inseparable 
from the work of education, and, like some conta- 
gion, go ou propagating evil,—or, unlike the scien- 
tists, educators have failed to establish their sys- 
tems upon philosophical principles. 

The demands which are made to-day are greater 
than in any other age, and the difficulties which 
spring up around our schools are more numerous 
in proportion as the population of the cities in- 
creases. But if the evils increase, the means of 
overcoming evil increase likewise. No educator, 
however discouraged by meagre results, is willing 
to confess to inherent evils which belong to the 
work of education. It is very true that the labors 
of, many of the noblest men who sacrificed life and 
confort to their efforts in the interest of education, 
appear to have been to little purpose. At least, 
while they have left us heir to their thoughts, the 
brilliant results attained by their methods ceased 
when the enthusiasm which they were capable of 
awakening whs extinguished by their deaths. Such 
was the case with Franke, with Basedou, with 
Rousseau, and with almost every other promivent 
educator down to the time of Herbart. However 
‘we may esteem these men, we are not justified in 
attributing their failures to some insurmountable 
difficulty which the question of education involves. 
With all due respect for these great men, and all 
admiration for the devotion with which they la- 
bored in a noble cause, they tell us more frequently 
how we should not educate than how we should. 
Each of them has believed that he had found the 
whole truth in the solution of our question, and 
each of them is eventually driven to one extreme 
while endeavoring to escape some other. 

The rapidity with which the sphere of human 
knowledge is being extended demands a better meth- 
ological arrangement of the material which must 
behandled. And we find that the progress notice- 
able in any direction of learning is in proportion to 
the thought and care that has been expended in 
substituting order for confusion, in classifying 
ideas, and establishing logical connection between 
them, and in excluding whatever is doubtful and 
extraneous. No department of learning can have 
claim to respect which is not founded on philosoph- 
ical principles and which ignores the rules of philo- 
sophical development. We cannot, in the face of 
the existing conditions, wish to deceive ourselves 
any longer. Why should we not confess that our 
educational system is not the outgrowth of philo- 
sophical research? that we have not gone back to 
first principles and then drawn logical conclusions, 
fearless of all consequences; but that received no- 
tions, prejudices, indifference, and sometimes igno- 
rance coupled to selfish motives, have carried us 
far from the true course. We have drifted into a 
whirlpool and go on describing the same circle 
without hope of reaching a goal. What have been, 
and what must be the results of such indecision 
and vagueness touching educational matters, need 
only be suggested. As Americans, we should bear 
in mind that the safety of our institutions must 
depend on the ability of each individual, thinking 
for himself and reguiating his actions acording to 
his convictions, and we ought to inquire whether 
_ the present methods are capable of developing that 
individual freedom of will and thought which 

‘marks the perfect man and woman. ~ 











found in Europe. Indeed, the efforts of the best 
of educators in Europe have not met with greater 
success, just because political and social conditions 
there must hamper, in a hundred ways, the growth 
of national education. It is significant that our 
more thoughtful people, and all of our better teach- 
ers are not satisfied with the existing condition of 
things. The sooner we recognize the evil, the 
sooner will we be able to remove it. It is doing 
great wrong to accuse one of enmity to the Public 
schools because he finds fault with their methods. 
It is proper that the plan pursued with the natural 
sciences should be taken with education; let us 
found it on philosophy. 

We are in danger of losing sight of the object of 
education. The question is not whether our boys 
and girls have studied ten or twenty branches; 
whether they have stored up one or five hundred 
facts. There is much which they should learn, 
and the danger of attempting too much is growing 
every year. The question is, do the boys and girls 
which we send to school come forth intelligent 
menand women? are they prepared for life? have 
they learned to think for themselves? are they ca- 
pable of judging from the evidence which is of- 
fered and independently of received notions and 
personal interests? has care been taken to form the 
conscience and develop the will?—in short, do they 
go forth intelligent men and women with moral 
characters and noble aims? 

If such are the results, our schools are perform- 
ing all that the purpose of education has in view. 
But if the results are not of this nature, then let 
us not value too extravagantly those loud-sounding 
testimonials, the brilliant examinations, the reports 
so full of praise, and the magnificent buildings 
that have taken the place of the olden time school- 
houses. 

We do not educate from selfish motives, for the 
sake of the community, the church, the state, or 
society at large. We educate for the sake of the 
individual who is the object of our educational ef- 
forts. And we aim to give tu the individual that 
which shall possess real worth, both in his own es- 
timation and in the opinion of others. The object 
of education must, therefore, of necessity, be a 
moral one, for it can be none else than the realiza- 
tion, or, at least, the nearest possible approach to 
a realization of the ideal developed by ethics. Its 
object is the formation of an intelligent and moral 
being, capable of retaining the character that has 
been developed, in all conditions of life and inde- 
pendent of place and occupation. 

To lose sight of the moral side of education is to 
lose sight of the object of education. We are too 
easily led to suppose that we may ignore the for- 
mation of conscience and the development of the 
will, in the schools, trusting that the deficiency 
will be supplied by a few moral precepts and a 
little good advice. We have come to accept as an 
established fact that the Sunday school will supply 
the moral education, and that the public school 
need give itself no further concern about the mat- 
ter. Moral training is not a learning by heart of 
moral precepts. Our moral life must be a part of 
our whole life; moral education cannot be sepa- 
rated from the rest of the educational work. 

But moral education has nothing to do with re- 
ligious education. There is a moral philosophy 
that is not affected by religion or sect, just as well 
as there is a moral man quite apart from Chris- 
tian or Turk, Brahmin or Jew. It is necessary to 
bear this in mind, lest in our justifiable anxiety to 
guard our public school against the ambition and 
fanaticism of religious sects, and to secure its bene- 
fits for the child of every American, we do not sac- 
rifice the moral culture, that is the formation of 
the character, and so entirely miss the aim of our 
educational work. 

The question which immediately proposes itself 
to our mind is: Can this object be attained? and, if 
80, can science or philosophy direct us in the selec- 


tion of methods? Let us consider these questions 
in the next number. 





Booxs are true levelers. They give to all! who 
y use them the society, the spiri res- 
ence, of the greatest best of 













RELIGIOUS EXERCISES IN SCHOOL. 





State Supt. Ruggles has been asked by a school- 
board, in Rockland, as to opening school with Scrip- 
ture reading and prayer, and has given a sound 
opinion in reply. He quotes the early decisions of 
State Superintendents, which have been followed 
by his predecessors, and says that all agree that in 
accordance with the Constitution of the State, all 
people stand upon a footing of equality, irrespect- 
ive of sect orrace; that since the schools are main- 
tained by a public composed of various sects, no 
one has a right to institute exercises in them that 
would conflict with the conscientious views of 
others, or in any way diminish any ones’s share of 
the benefit. 

The only alternative offered to teachers who 
wish to begin with religious exercises, is to assem- 
ble before 9 o’clock those children whose parents 
wish them to participate in such exercises, allow- 
ing others to retire. 

In these decisions no distinction is made between 
Scripture reading and prayers. Each has been 
held toconstitute no legitimate part of the business 
of the public schools. Many teachers feel it their 
duty to open school with religious exercises, and 
where there is objection, will have them before 
school. The object of holding these exercises is 
the moral education of the children; to teach them 
to love and reverence religion. Does holding such 
exercises at the opening of school, especially where 
there is opposition to it, accomplish the desired ob- 
ject? There will be three classes in the school: two 
of conflicting opinions concerning the character of 
the exercises, and one entirely indifferent. The 
probabilities are that the indifferent will sympa- 
thize with the objectors where any compulsion is 
used; also that both parties will be led to regard 
irreverently that which the one holds sacred. Such 
a condition is an immoral one, and will have great 
influence on the general moral condition of the 
school. Would it not be better to so modify the 
character of the morning exercises that they shall 
consist of nothing objectionable to any, but much 
that shall contribute to the moral instruction of 
all, leaving strictly religious instruction to the 
parents, or religious bodies. 

To do this it will not be necessary to avoid in 
school all refererence to the Deity, or religious sen- 
timent. Hymns may be sung, and choice selections 
containing the true spirit of all Christian religion 
may be read or memorized. There may be moral 
talks participated in by pupils and teachers. 
Moral education corresponds exactly to intellectual 
education; it is not the pouring in of facts, but the 
calling out of moral sensibilities, exercising the 
moral emotions, the moral faculties. Hence, moral 
education is not confined to one or two exercises of 
the day; it is dependent upon the whole atmos- 
phere of the school. Whenever an opportunity 
arises for the exercise of kindness, forbearance, 
courtesy, self-denial or self control, the teacher 
sees that it isimproved. He endeavors to make the 
children feel the beauty of virtue instead requiring 
them to memorize eulogiatic precepts of it. 


I WOULD waive the formality of teaching gram- 
mar as a science and teach it as a means of devel- 
oping thought and the expression of thought. I 
look upon the practice of teaching children the 
technicalities of English grammar as the greatest 
impediment of the youthful tongue. I would re- 
duce the number of recitations by bidding the old 
spelling book a long farewell, and I would teach 
the form and use of words in every branch. The 
form of the word, apart from its meaning, is but 4 
ghastly corpse, and the spelling books are cen 
eteries wherein are buried, face to face, in columns, 
side by side, the soulless bodies of meaningless 
words.” —HArDEN E. JonEs. 


———w + 


I know of no nobler calling: but 1 also know 
that, up to date, no nation on the globe has yet 
fully appreciated the unbounded worth of good 











schools.—Dik£sTERWEG. 
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THE TRUE END. 


If we look at a Course of Study, we find gram- 
mar, arithmetic, geography, history, chemistry, 
physics, botany, etc., prescribed for the student. 
We must observe that in the primary grades gram- 
mar is marked as ‘‘ begun,” in the secondary grades 
as “finished.” The attempt is to learn grammar, 
arithmetic, ctc. Is this correct? Is this the real 
end of the school? Is this education? Should the 
pupil feel that in such a school he learned arith- 
metic? in such another, chemistry, etc.? Is acqui- 
sition the end of school-going? Is acquisition edu- 
cation? (It isadmitted, of course, that acquisition 
has its place.) ; 

The pupil goes to the school with untrained pow- 
ers, and the teacher will seek in some way to train 
them. How can he train the pupil’s mind? The 
thoughtful teacher spends much time on this ques- 
tion, for it must be answered over and over again, 
answered anew every new day. He wili attempt, 
not to learn geography, but to teach the pupil to 
geoyraphize—we lack a suitable verb except for 
botany. The doing is by the pupil. This great 
truth is on the lips of teachers, but not in the their 
hearts. They believe in this truth, butdo not prac- 
tice it. The method of teaching by which the pu- 
pil botanizies, grammarizes, geographizes rather 
than learns and recites botary, grammar, geo- 
graphy, etc., is the one to be adopted. ‘Hearing 
recitations” has driven education out of our 
schoolrooms; the true end bas been overlooked; 
we must seek it again. 

In Miss Youmans’ excellent little book on botany, 
she shows how the pupil may botanize; and in 
Spencer’s ‘‘Inventional Geometry,” he is shown 
how to geometrize ; in fact, the current is setting 
in the right direction. The present textbooks 
show a wonderful change has taken place; the 
knocking of the New Education has had a remark- 
able effect. Buta beginning only has been made. 
What are books for, then? it may be asked. Books 
are very important, nay, indispensable helps to 
educate. By them, comparison of object with 
statements, verification of statement with state- 
ment, and, especially, repetition of statements, are 
effected. 

This is no new idea; nearly forty years ago, 
Prof. J. 8. Henslow, of Cambridge, England, em- 
ployed the method of botanizing to teach botany, 
and attracted the attention of thinking people, and 
if he had lived perhaps tie tread-mill of the school 
room might have been stayed. The acquired ve- 
locity of schoolroom methods is something terri- 
ble to contemplate! Arranged and devised fora 
beneficent purpose, they may become mills that 
grind childhood to powder! J. D. Hooker, super- 
intendent of the botanical gardens at Kew, Eng- 
land, having witnessed Prof. Henslow’s methods 
(he was Prof. H.’s son-in-law), was called to give 
testimony before a Parliament committee. It was 
in substance as follows: 

Prof. Henslow took laborers’ children, from 8 
to 14 years of age, aboui forty making a class; met 
them once a week for instruction, for an hour and 
a half; they collected for themselves, and daily 
brought the plants to him; they pulled them to 
pieces before him, named the parts, indicated the 
relations of the parts to each other, and the rela- 
tion of plant to fant. He had some printed forms 
to which the children pinned the plant, writing 
what they knew in a methodical manner. It ap- 
pears that the children were deeply interested ; bot- 
anizing was a pleasure to them; they were not 
marked or percented ; it was all voluntary. 

Now, why did Prof. Henslow do this? and what 
was the result? He was a very practical man, and 
employed botanizing to teach the pupils to think. 
He found it was the best way to cultivate their fac- 
ulties of observation and strengthen their reason- 
ing powers. Undoubtedly botanizing did teach 
them botany also. It was remarked by inspectors 
of schools who visited his classes that the children 
were more intelligent than those of other parishes, 
and they attributed the difference to the fact that 
‘their observant and reasoning faculties had been 
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botany: the good to the children lay in the botan- 
izing. To teach botany is far easier than to teach 
to botanize. Here is food for thought. 

The thoughtful teacher will say, ‘I admit the 
force of this reasoning, but what am I todo? If 
I do not make the children learn geography, in- 
stead of geographizing, as you call it, I should be 
considered as unfit for my place. If I do not give 
out examples in arithmetic to be done at home, if 
the children do not spend considerable time at 
home in committing rules and definitions, I am 
charged with not being thorough. The people will 
not allow us to use the ‘new ways.’” 

Again, there are those who say they have tried 
the ‘‘new ways,” and that they angwer very well 
for a little while, but that the children become lazy 
and inaccurate; and they fall back on books in or- 
der to make the children industrious and exact. 
To these it must be said, in reply, that they have 
not employed true educational methods, for these 
make the children interested, courageous, plucky, 
industrious, investigative, thoughtful. 

When the t>achers can get the children to botan- 
izes, geometrize, philosophize, (would that our lan- 
guage would allow us to say geographize, number- 
ize, grammarize, chemicize, etc.,) he will be attain- 
ing the real objects for which young human beings 
are placed in his care. 





Epwarp E. Sues, whose articles in the JouRNAL 
have attracted much attention, is a resident of 
Baltimore, Md. He was born in 1850, and is the 
son of Rev. Henry Sheib, the Director of Zion 
School (founded in 1835), an institution that at- 
tracted much deserved attention. After graduat- 
ing at Georgetown College, he went to Heidelburg, 
Germany, and began to study theology; but dis- 
liking this, he took up philosophy and pedagogy 
history, and literature; but pedagogy took his 
chief attention, Prof. Stog, his instructor, being the 
author of the ‘‘Pedagogical Encyclopedia,” and 
founder of the Jena Seminary, a high authority in 
educational matters in Europe. When Prof. Stog 
went to Jena, Mr. Sheib went to Leipsic, where he 
remained three and a half years. It was here that 
he became acquainted with his honored teacher, 
and, eventually, his intimate friend, Prof. Tuis- 
kon Ziber, the first in the rank of prominent edu- 
cators in Europe, Professor of Philosophy and Ped- 
agogy in the University of Leipsic, President of 
the ‘‘ Sociéty for the Advancement of Philosophical 
Pedagogy,” and Director of the Pedagogical Semi- 
nary and Philosophical Society. Mr Sheib wasa 
member of these different associations, and Prof. 
Ziber testifies to the industry and devotion with 
which he labored. For one and a half years Mr. 
8. acted as one of the head masters in the semi- 
nary, and coming in daily contact with his director 
and friend, reaped many benefits from an advan- 
tage not often enjoyed by a foreigner. 

In 1875, Mr. Sheib passed the examination in the 
philosophical section of the university—philosophy, 
pedagogy, history, and literature—and received 
his degree as Ph.D. He then spent one term with 
Prof. V. Stog, in Jena; then visited Belgium and 
France, and returned home in 1876. He then set- 
tled down to practical teaching as Director of Zion 
School, in Baltimore City. Last year he severed 
his connections with this institution, and made an 
extended tour through portions of this country, 
visiting schools in many States. A good deal may 
be expected from Mr. Sheib from this careful prepa- 
ration. True, others have studied our system of 
schools, and pedagogy bosides, and then became 


the worst kind of routinists; but Mr Shieb sees 
room for vast improvement, as his writings show. 


Conaress has the Indian Appropriation 
bill, which gives $1,166,000 for Indian education. 
As the bill the House it appropriated $766,- 
000. The Senate amendment adding $400,000 was 
at first non-concurred in by the House, but was 
finally . If this vast sum can be wisely ex- 
pended much good will result to the unfortunate 
race. } Da Ee eg geet | d 
out in ting the Indians, been expended in 
educating him, the result would have been a great 
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GEMS FROM JOSEPH PAYNE. ee 
Cramming is the didactic imposition on the 
child’s mind of ready-made results, of results 
gained by the thought of other people, through 
processes in which his mind has not been called 
upon to take a part. 
The complete equipment and training of the 
teacher comprehends (a) a knowledge of the sub- 
ject of instruction; (6) a knowledge of the nature 
of the being to be instructed; (c) a knowledge of 
the best methods of instruction. This knowledge, 
gained by careful study and conjoined with prac- 
tice, constitutes the training of the teacher. 
Froebel is the first teacher to whom it has oc- 
curred to convert what is usually considered the 
waste steam of childish activities and energies into 
means of fruitful action ; to ufilize what has hitherto 
been looked upon as unworthy of notice; and, 
moreover, to accomplish this object, not only with- 
out repressing the natural free spirit of the child, 
but by making that free spirit the very instrument 
of his purpose.., 
Spontaneous activity generates happiness be- 
cause the result is gained by the children’s own 
efforts without external interference. What they 
do themselves and for themselves, involving their 
own personal experience, and therefore measured 
by their own capabilities, interests them. What 
another of trained powers, standing on a different 
platform of advancement, does for them is com- 
paratively uninteresting. 
Froebel’s Kindergarten program makes no men- 
tion of reading, writing, and arithmetic, of gram- 
mar, geography, and history; of rules, precepts, or 
general propositions; not a word about books, not 
even of instruction in its ordinary sense; yet you 
will also have observed that there is ample pro- 
vision for activity and energy of various kinds— 
activity of limb, activity of the senses, activity of 
the mind, heart, and religious instinct. 
Facts, things, material objects, natural phenom- 
ena, physical facts, facts of language, facts of 
Nature, are the true, the all-sufficient pabulum for 
the youthful mind, and the careful study and in- 
vestigation of them at first hand, through his own 
observation and experiment, are to constitute his 
earliest initiation in the art of learning. After this 
initiatory practice, which involves analysie and 
disintegration, come the processes of reconstruc- 
tion and classification; of the elements obtained, 
induction, framing of definitions, building up of 
rules, generalization of particulars, construction of 
formulas, application of technical terms, in all of 
which processes the art of the teacher, asa direc- 
tor of the learner’s intellectual efforts, is called 
into exercise, and the need of his own experimen- 
tal knowledge of the processes he has to direct, is 
too obvious to require to be insisted on. 
Play is spontaneous activity ending in the satis- 
faction—ending in natural desire of the child for 
pleasure—for happiness. Play is the natural ap- 
propriate business and occupation of the child left 
to his own resoures. The child that does not play 
is nota perfect child. It is the constituted means 
for the unfolding of all the child’s powers. It is 
through play that he learns the use of his limbs, of 
all his bodily organs, and with this use he gains 
health and strength. Through play he comes to’ 
know the external world, the physical qualities of 
the objects which surround him; the motions, ac- 
tion and reaction upon each other, and the rela- 
tion of these phenomena to himself. Through play 
he learns to contrive means for securing his ends ; 
to invent, construct, discover, investigate; to bring 
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tions, to feel that he cannot live for himself alone, 
that he is a member of a community whose rights 


therefore, does not end in itself. ¢ 








saving to the country, and a great blessing ta the 
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he must acknowledge if his are to be acknowledged. — 5} 
Play then, is the means by which the entire being 
of the child develops and grows into power, and, 
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by imagination the remote near, to translate the 
language of facts into the language of words, 
Through play he begins to recognize moral rela- 
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_ INDUSTRIAL WORK IN THE COOK COUNTY 
. NORMAL SCHOOL, 


B. E. H. 
Hammering, sawing, planing, the whirr of the 
- turning lathe, and clattering of the scroll-saw, and 
through it all merry voices, and, now and then a 
stray tune—mark the ‘“‘ Industrial Room” with its 
several windows opening to the comfortable ex- 
_ panse of green lawn, and the cheerful afternoon 
_ sunshine. Entering this busy humming, buzzing 
place, we find a band of Cook County Normal 
School boys and girls, spending their noon hour. 
Some are making drawing-boards ; turning spindles 
on the lathe, for chemical stands ; others are making 
blackboards, easels, etc. One young lady is making 
Atwood’s machine; another is engaged in electro- 
plating some of the parts belonging to an electric 
stand which she has almost finished. 

Each pupil has a place assigned, and in all 
_ordinary work, the pupils can easily keep their 
places, as sets of tools are placed within their con- 
venient reach. The organizing effect of work is 
admirably illustrated here, for notwithstanding 
the noisy and different kinds of work, the number 
of children engaged, and the fact that they are 
working independently, (school having not yet 
called) it is plain that the order which always ac- 

’ companies earnest occupation, prevails. 

Now the gong has sounded, work ceases for a 
time, and while the ‘‘ Industrial Room” waits for 
classes, we can look at it more carefully. It is 
fitted with work benches, so arranged as to leave 
comfortable walking space between and around 
them. 

In the middle of each table, extending end to 

- ‘end, is a tool-rack, divided into ten compartments, 
five on each side. In the four end compartments 
are placed respectively, sets of tools—saws, ham- 
mer, brace, screwdriver, two planes, awl, nippers, 
cabinet file, and small metal files. The middle 
compartments contain such tools as are not in 
the individual sets, yet are generally necessary ; 
when needed, they are used by all who work at 
that side of the table. The individual compart- 
ments are numbered to correspond with the tools 
marked with the corresponding number to their 
compartments, so that they may be kept in their 
places with little trouble. Shelves for the reception 
of unfinished work are arranged around the walls. 
At one corner of the room is a door leading to the 
supply room, where are kept metal material, and 
such tools as drills and scroll saws. There is also 
a lumber room just beyond supplied with lumber. 
It is used also for various purposes, such as glueing, 
soldering, painting finished pieces of work, card- 
board modeling, etc. 
_ The class in cardboard modeling is furnished 
with cardboard, pencil, and square, and the teacher 
dictates the figure to be made. This work requires 
very careful manipulation of drawing implements, 
and is consequently an excellent training in ac- 
‘ euracy. After the figure is drawn, it is cut in 
the proper places, and made into the object re- 
quired. All of the apparatus, except test-tubes, 
rubber tubing, etc., is made by the pupils in 
the school. The pupil thus being complete 
master of the apparatus, is enabled to under- 
stand thoroughly the conditions of phenomena 
manifested by it. 
_ Letus return to our class:—The children take 
_ their places, and, under direction of assistant 
_ teachers, selected from the senior class, perform 
their allotted tasks—to-day it is the making of 
test-tube holders. The two pieces of wood must 
be accurately planed. A teacher is appointed to 
take charge of every group of four pupils, as the 
‘educational value of work is much greater, when 
done under supervision, the pupils being allowed a 
sufficient range of individual action, of course. 
The use of the tool, being fairly understood, 
‘the pupil’s attention is called to its anatomy. A 
on the plane, for instance, is very interest- 
g. The plane is taken apart, and the relation of 
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the sad to its use discovered by thochitdren: Then 
the plane is drawn,—and in such a way as to call at- 
tention to its essential parts, for instance a longi- 
tudinal section. 

All of the grades in the school, except the senior, 
send classes to the Industrial Room sometime 
during the day. (The seniors have so many 
other duties, that they are not required to do the 
work—though a large number have taken hold, 
and made remarkable progress in the use of 
material and tools. This is especially true of the 
young ladies. Indeed in all of the grades, the girls 
seem to have found a means of expression, hither- 
to denied them.) 

The results in power gained by the pupils, are 
very gratifying, and, taking into consideration the 
small amount of time required (the grammar grades 
have one hour, and half hour, per week respectively) 
much work has been accomplished. The other 
classes have a little more time than the grammar 
grades, yet none have more than two hours per 
week. In our present stage of thought, it is hard 
for us to see beyond the utilitarian and amusement 
value of manual labor. We are inclined to overlook 
its educational value, and think the pupil is learn- 
ing only when his brain is fixed upon some abstract 
consideration. But does not the spontaneous order, 
and close attention, always found where hands 
have something to do, speaking for the dignity 
and importance of expressing thought through the 
hands ? 

Man’s power wiih his hands is one thing in which 
he differs from beasts. Where is the common 
sense in not only leaving untrained this means of 
expression, but taking away even the opportunity 
of acquiring it without instruction, by forcing chil- 
dren to sit still three-fourths of their child-life to 
learn Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic ? 

Every crooked pin, every spit-ball, every ‘bad 
boy device,” is a plea for the energy pent up, and 
struggling to free itself. Arbitrary, despotic, mind 
and soul killing punishments have grown largely 
from unnatural school methods, and they all point 
to manual training for relief. While children are 
at work, they are good because they have no time 
to be otherwise. 

The relation of the industrial work to elementary 
science, is nicely illustrated here. A large room is 
fitted with chairs and tables. On each table is a 
stand containing the apparatus used in simple 
chemical experiments. The chemical stands were 
made by members of C, B, and A classes. The 
pneumatic troughs are the work of certain ones 
in A class; the test-tube cleaners and holders came 
from grammar pupils; the conducting tubes, all 
helped to prepare, even the primaries assisting in 
their small way. 

The science work done in this room is used in 
language instruction, the pupils being required to 
give full accounts of the experiments (which they 
have themselves performed), and apparatus and 
materials used. They also make drawings of the 
apparatus, which gives them practice in drawing 
from a model. 

The relation of industrial work, not only to 
science, but to history, biography, and life in 
general, is seen when we follow the children in 
their studies. Through personal investigation and 
discovery to-day, other people’s investigations and 
discoveries of the same things must arouse the 
pupils interest, and this leads to biography and 
history, and also may be a means of united labor 
with other human beings for the common good, 
which is the foundation of right living. 

The industrial work influences is not only felt, 
but seen all over the school. On the walls of the 
first and second primary are pretty pictures framed 
by the teaches of the little ones. One of the older 
boys in the second primary made a very acceptable 
picture frame for their wall. Shelves in the halls 
are adorned with models for drawing, constructed 
from various materials—log cabins, tents, houses, 
ete. 

In the assembly room is a collection of work done 
—a blackboard, easel, model stands, gasometer, 





dividers and other things too numerous to mention. 
Throughout the school the growth of power in 
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in various little devices for comfort and conveni- 
ence in the rooms. 

The industrial work in Cook County Normal 
School began in a small way about a year ago; 
helped by the earnest efforts of Col. Parker and 
Prof. Straight, and having the generous support 
of Chicago friends, tools and materials amply suf- 
ficient for the work, have been supplied, and the 
work has gained a firm hold. 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


LESSONS IN NATURE.—NO. III. 





Distribute as many of the following flowers as 
can be procured. All are in bloom in June: Mus 
tard, cabbage, raddish, horse-raddish, cress, pepper 
grass, alyssum, wild-cherry, horsechestnut, clover, 
locust, honeysuckle. Give whole stems of the clus- 
tered flowers, not separate blossoms. Have them 
named. 

Compare mustard with honeysuckle, and notice 
the arrangement of the blossoms. Put in one place 
all the single flowers you have, and in another all 
the clusters. Compare mustard with clover. Take 
out all that have not long clusters. (The term 
racemose may be developed and given.) Compare 
mustard with horsechestnut, noticing the stems. 
Take out all the flowers which have not a smooth 
flower-staik free from any kind of leaves. (lhe 
term bract may be developed and given.) Com- 
pare the separate flowers of the mustard with those 
of the wild-cherry (as to number of parts and num- 
ber and length of stamens). Place in one bunch 
all those which have six stamens, two of which are 
short and four long. In what three respects do all 
the flowers in this bunch differ from the others? 
All plants whose flowers grow in racemes without 
bracts, and have six stamens, four of which are 
long and two short, belong to the mustard family. 
Let us see if we can find a name for this family. 
It is named from the shape of the corolla. 

‘*Draw the outline of a single flower, as seen when 
facing its centre whith stem held horizontally. If 
no one suggests a name draw a Maltese cross be- 
side it.” All these flowers seem to be carrying or 
bearing a cross—they are called cross-bearers, or 
crucifere. Where do nearly all these plants grow? 
Why are they cultivated? What part of the rad- 
dish is used for food? What part of mustard? 
of cabbage? How does the cabbage plant differ in 
appearance from the others? The plant from which 
the cabbage came grows wild on the rocks and 
coast of New England, with no sign of a head. 
Examine some of the growing plants, and tell me 
to-morrow what you think causes the head of the 
cabbage.” 

Have description of the family written out, with 
list of members, also description of special plants 
and their cultivation. 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


PLANT LESSONS--NO. X. 





By ANNA JOHNSON... 
STEMS. 
(Continued ) 


Have stems with buds, leaves, and flowers, also 
those containing thorns and prickles. Have the 
children find the buds and point to the places on 
the stem where they grew. Tell them the places 
where the buds grew are called nodes. Find the 
places where no buds grew. Where shall we say 
these places are in regard to the nodes? The places 
between the nodes are called inter-nodes—inter 
means between. 

Find the upper angle made by the bud, or leaf, 
and stem. That is called the axil. Notice where 
most of the new buds grow. Name the divisions 
of the stem. 

What have we found that grew on the stem? 
What do some buds make? Refer to leaves. What 
do other buds make? Refer to flowers. When buds 
grow out long what do they make? Refer to 
branches; or let them find the different parts of 
the plant which grew from the stem. 

Can you think of anything else that grow on 











stems? “How did theivy climbt thageos veal: 

Would you like to rub your hand along the stem 
of a rose or blackberry bush? Why not? Show 
a stem containing prickles; strip off the bark and 
ask where the prickles are fastened. Show another 
stem having thorns and treat in a similar manner. 
Ask the difference. Present a hairy stem, and ask 
what they see onit. Have them name all the differ- 
ent things that grow from the stem. 

Forms.—If all the appropriate forms of stems 
cannot be obtained, pieces of clay may be moulded 
into the needed shapes. Show the end of the most 
common stem and ask the shape, which will be 
readily given. The coleus may be used as an ex- 
ample of the square stem, which the children will 
also easily name. Have you ever noticed leaves 
that trembled in the slightest breeze? Do you 
know the reason? If a leaf is not convenient, a 
small piece of paper rolled and pressed will show 
the shape. Becuase it is flat on each side we say it 
is compressed. 

Show a half rounded stem, such as the lily of the 
valley, and ask what part is like the first stem ex- 
amined. How much of it is like it? Then what 
may it be called? Present the grooved stem. 
what is there in the desk that looks like this? 
(Showing the grooved side.) Or where do we place 
the pencil on the desk? What is it called? What 
name may be given this? The triangular, five, and 
six-sided stems will be readily named by counting 
the sides. 

Encourage the children to find as many of each 
as they can for themselves; if they have access to 
gardens or woods they will enjoy hunting them up, 
and their observation will become more keen. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
DRAWING LESSONS V. 


Draw the larger of these figures on the board 
with a central vertical and horizontal lines, drawn 
lightly. The smaller figurewill assist the teacher 
in dictating the figure. 

Compare the height of this figure with its width. 
The length and width of the oval. The standard 
with the oval, in width; in heigth; top of vase 



































with standard in width and height; width of neck 
with mouth. What part of the length of vertical 
is the distance from top of oval to mouth of vase ? 
from bottom of oval to bottom of standard ? 

Draw vertical line four inches long. Divide in 
eight equal parts. 

Draw horizontal through centre same length 
Number it 1. From bottom of vertical draw 
horizontal to the right equal to } of vertical. Same 
distance to left. Number the line 2. Draw a 
parallel to this line just above it, number it 3. 
From top of vertical draw horizontal to right } its 
length, same to left. Number it 4. Parallel just 
below, number 5. At } distance from top of verti- 
cal draw horizontal equal and parallel to central 
horizontal, 6. At } from bottom another, 7. Con- 
nect ends of horizontals with vertical lines. From 
right of 4 draw vertical to7. From point of meet- 
ing a right hand curve to right of 1, continue to 
where 6 is crossed by vertical. From left of 4 
another vertical to 7. Draw a left curve from this 
point to left of 1, continue to 6. 

The other curves may be dictated in similar way 
as shown in the small figure. If this proves too 
difficult at first, practice on a part of the figure at 
atime. Thencombine. Then change the propor- 
tions, make the standard twice as long, neck the 
same, then Jengthen the neck. Vary the curves of 

_ both, let them bend more at top, then at bottom, 
ae ; 








etc. “If possible bring a similarly sl shaped vase to. 
class. Let its dimensions be carefully estimated, 
and tested before drawing is begun. Let the best 
ones be drawn on the board and decorated with 
colored chalk. 


THE LAND OF THE WHI TE ELEPHANT. 





FOR THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS. 

Siam, a part of what is called Indo-China, is 
nearly as large as Texas. The country consists 
for the most part of mountains, swamps and 
jungles. Wild animals abound in Siam, and of 
these the elephant is the most famous. It is 
highly prized, being really indispensable in thread- 
ing the jungles. Before the introduction of fire- 
arms, elephants were used for war, but now they 
are chiefly valued for transportation. In President 
Lincoln’s time, the King of Siam, father of the 
present king, showed his kindly feeling toward 
the American people by writing a long letter to 
our Government, in which he proposed to send a 
donation of several pairs of elephants to stock the 
forests of the South. He recommended them as 
beasts of burden, and “able to travel through 
woods and jungles where no cart-roads had yet 
been made,” and proceeded at length to give direc- 
tions for their care and culture. 

The sacred white elephant, which is not really 
white, but a sort of light mahogany color, is an 
object of veneration, being considered the incarna- 
tion of a future Buddh. He has a building to him- 
self connected with the palace, and ten or twelve 
keepers to wait on him. He is fed upon fresh grass 
and bananas severed in rich dishes, and is covered 
with ornaments, his tusks being encircled with 
rings of pure gold. The flag of Siam is a white 
elephant on a red ground. 

The people of Siam number about five millions, 
less than half are Siamese, the remainder being 
Chinese, Malays and Laos. They are mostly igno- 
rant and degraded. Their religion is Buddhism; its 
priests are lazy, mercenary and corrupt; and its 
temples are often the centres of vice. Yet, the 
Siamese are affectionate in their families, witty in 
conversation, and less given to falsehood than most 
Oriental people. They are fond of play, spending 
half their time in amusements. As a result, the 
work ot the country has gone largely out of their 
hands into those of the industrious Jobn China- 
man, who has quietly availed himself of their un- 
improved opportunities. Having absorbed the 
commerce and much of the preductive industry, 
it looks as if he might before long obtain the 
government as well. 

The government of Siam is a hereditary mon- 
archy, two kings reigning together. The first or 
‘“supreme king,” is the real and absolute ruler; 
the second king has his own palace, and disposes 
of one-third of the revenue, but has no real voice 
in the government. The late kings, who were 
brothers, were both quite remarkable men, pos- 
sessing energy and industry. Before coming to 
the throne the first king was a Buddhist priest, 
and a very enthusiastic astronomer. He accurately 
calculated a solar eclipse in 1868, but he was less 
well-informed regarding sections of this mundane 
sphere; he proposed to ‘* visit a herd of elephants 
upon the dominions of Uncle Sam.” He was very 
pedantic and self-conceited, and prided himself on 
his knowledge of English, which he used ina very 
amusing manner. The second king was equally 
able and more practical, devoting himself to mili- 
tary matters and to natural science. Both culti- 
vated friendly relations with the American mis- 
sionaries, and were eager to introduce all the im- 
provements of advanced civilization, although they 
rejected the religion from whence that civilization 
springs The odd contrasts of new methods with 
ancient barbaric customs is met with on every 
hand. The erudite, English-speaking, astronomer- 
king, received travelers with great courtesy, gave 
them European chairs to set upon. But not one of 
his own nobles nor any of his numerous wives and 
children dared to sit or even stand in his presence. 
These must enter the palace crawling like reptiles; 
and however long the audience, must lie upon their 
faces or squat like toads upon the pavement. The 


nobles, however, while they could never stand up 


right before the king, neither might their own 


retainers stand upright before them. It is still 


true in the greater part of Siam that each order 
crouches and crawls before one that is higher. An 
inferior speaks of himself to a dignitary as ‘your 
slave—a hair —a little beast.” 

The present first king abolished the custom of 
prostration early in his reign. He is even more pro- 
gressive than his father, having adopted the Euro- 
pean dress, and done away with many barbaric 
practices. In 1878 he issued a proclamation of 
religious liberty, in which these sentences occur: 
* If any one is of the opinion that the religion of the 
Lord Jesus is good, let him hold to it freely. When- 
ever there is government work, persons who hold 
to the religion of the Lord Jesus must perform. it.” 
He moreover provided that Christians should not 
be forced to work on Sunday. The present second 
king is the son of the former second king, and his 
name is George Washington. He has of course a 
long list of names, but he always writes George 
Washington first. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A TALK WITH PUPILS. 


TO TEACH THE IMPORTANCE OF SELF-CONTROL. 

Did you ever feel as if a battle were going on in- 
side of your head? Somebody says, ‘‘ Do this,” 
and somebody else says, ‘‘ Don’t you do it.” One 
says, ‘‘Get over the fence and take those apples, 
no one will see you”; the other one says, *’ No, no; 
that would not be right.” In the morning one 
says, ‘‘Come, come, it istime to get up,” and the 
other says, ‘‘Time enough yet; take another nap.” 
This is Desire and Conscience, each struggling to 
be your master. It is the place of Conscience to be 
master and Desire to be servant, but this does not 
content Desire, he is always striving to be master, 
but he makes a very poor one. He will get you 
into trouble; he will make you tell lies and take 
things that do not belong to you, and do many 
things that will make you ashamed of yourself. 
But if Conscience is your’ master he will take you 
through the worid all right. He says: “If you 
want apples, go to work and earn money to buy 
them with.” ‘*Never mind if you are afraid of 
being punished for breaking that glass; go and tell 
the truth about it and you will come out all right.” 
And you will, too, if youdoas Conscience tells you, 
always listen to him; let him have the victory every 
time, and he will after a while teach Desire his 
place. 

Conscience is simply our better judgment. There 
are always plenty of good reasons for doing the 
right thing. When we are considering those rea- 
sons we are using our judgment. When we refuse 
to stop to think of them, but do the thing our de- 
sires prompt us to do, we are not using our judg- 
ment, we are not controlling our desires; they are 
controlling us. We all wish to be happy; the only 
way to become so is to so control our actions that 
we shall have nothing to regret. Now, tell me 
some cases in which you were governed by con- 
science. Tell me some where Desire got the better 
of you. 





Tue CapPiITaAL OF THE WorRLD.- For eight hundred 
years London has been the real centre of govern- 
ment, of the thought, the growth, the culture, and 
the life of the English nation. Paris has been the 
centre of France for four centuries. The capitals 
of Prussia, Austria, Russia, and Spain are merely 
the artificial work of recent ages, and the capitals 
of Italy and Greece are mere antiquarian revivals, 
England gras centralized earlier than any other 
European nation, and so London became one of 
the great centres of the commerce of Europe. 
Hence the life of England hes been concentrated on 
the banks of the Thames more completely, and for 
a longer period than the life of any great nation 
has been concentrated in any single modern city. 
Besides London retained a more complete series of 
public monuments, a more varied set of local asso- 
ciations, more noble buildings bound up with ‘the 
memory of more great events and 





more t men 
than any single city in Burope, excep poctennes 
Rome itself.) 
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- _ est opinion. Do you think that the next* train will 


_ aold back any news I’ve got about this matter, and as 









































COMING. 


Iam coming, I am coming! 
’ Hark! the little bee is humming ; 

See, the lark is soaring high 

In the blue and sunny sky ; 

And the gnats are on the wing, 
Wheeling round in airy ring. 

See the yellow catkins cover 

All the slender willows over ; 
And on banks of mossy green 
Star-like primroses are seen ; 


And their clustering leaves below, 
White and purple violets blow. 

Hark ! the new-born lambs are bleating ; 
And the cawing rooks are meeting 


In the elms—a noisy crowd ! 
All the birds are singing loud ; 
And the first white butterfly 
In the sunshine dances by. 


Turn thine eyes to earth and heaven ! 

God for thee the Spring has given, 

Taught the birds their melodies, 

Clothed the earth and cleared the skies, 
For thy pleasure or thy food— 

Pour thy soul in gratitude.—May Howrrr. 





THE VALUE OF PRINCIPLE. 





(This is a dialogue for two boys. One is dressed as a 
traveler, and has a carpet bag in his hand. Robinson 
is in shirt sleeves, sits on a saw-horse with a saw in 
his hands. The place is supposed to be a wood-yard 
near a railroad track. Some sort of a fence should be 
betw the speakers, with a sign on it, ‘‘ Robinson’s 
Wood-Yard.”] 

Jones. Can you tell me when the train comes along 
here? 

Robinson. Yes, 1 

Jones. But will you? 

R. Yes, reckon I will. 

J. Well, what time? 

R. What time what, mister? 

J. What time does the train come along here ? 

R. I dunno, 

J. You said you did. 

R. Didn’t. 

J. What did you say? 

R. Said Id tell you when it comes along, and if both 
of us are here when she comes I will, but I reckon you 
can see her as well as I can. 

J. You think you are very smart, don’t you? 

R. Not now. I was pretty smart till the rheuma- 
* tism set in. 

J. Where do you live? 

R. I’m livin’ here now. 

J. Is this your home? 

R. No. 

J. Then you don’t live here? 
R. Well, I don’t die here, doI! Long’s I’m here I’m 

J. When the train comes do you suppose I can get on ! 

R. Yes, if it stops. 

J. But that’s what I want to know. Willit stop?. 

R. I can’t tell yer right now, although I’m always 
pleased to give a stranger any information in my power. 

J. When can you tell me ? 

R. When she gets here. 

J. Now say, old man, I don't like to be made game of 
in this way. You may have nothing to do but sit 
around and spend your life in joking, but I’m thor- 
oughly in earnest. I have come along distance to reach 
thisroad, and I am goingto leave this country. You 
would do mea great favor by answering my questions 
in a strightforward manner. If the trainis not likely to 
stop at this wood yard, why, then, I must walk on 
until I come to the station. Now give me your hon- 


_. stop here? 

_ R&. Now, stranger,you can talk mighty pitiful I must 

' allow, and if you were a preacher it would take all the 
_ plank at the saw mill to make a mourner’s bench big 

enough for your church. I’d be a mighty bad man to 


I like your looks, I'll tell you all I know about these 
J. I thank you most heartily, sir. 


_R. I expect 1 know as much about these trains as any 
that lives in this community, : 


R. And all I know about them stopping here I'll tell 
you. ' 

J. Well? 

R. Why, sometimes they stop and sometimes they 
don’t. That’s all I know. 

J. Ym half inclined to thrash you. 

R. Better walk to the station, stranger, than to try 
that. The last man who tried it hasn’t been able to tend 
to business since. 

J. Well, how far is it to the next station? 

R. Which way; this way or that way ? (pointing.) 

J. Either way. 

R. Well, they are about the same distance.” 

J. How far? 

R. Blame ’fi know. 

J. Yll be confounded if I stand thie. Come over here 
and and I'll kick you. 

R. Well, if you want to whip me worse than I want- 
er be whipped, you had better come over here. 

J. I can do it, and don’t you forget it. 

R. Well, if you do, I am not apt to forget it. 

J. Piltry it anyway. (taking off his coat.) 

~R, Hold on. Whatis that in your pocket ? 

J. (takes out aflask or bottle.) Cider. 

R. Then there’s no use in fighting ; (takes a drink.) 

J. Train isn’t likely to stop here; (takes another 
drink.) Closest station down this way. (Another drink.) 
Three miles, (Another.) Make it better. Two and a 
half. (Still another drink.) Go down there and those 
fellows will take you on a hand-car. Good day, Cap'n. 
Wish you well. If you had announced your princi- 
ples in the first place there would have been no neces- 
sity for arguing. (Whistle heard outside.) There’s 
the train whistle now. Better hurry up! (Hurries off 
with him.) 


THE TROUBLES OF A BOY. 








(FOR DECLAMATION.) 

Poor boy! He is born to evil and full of corrections 
asa proof sheet. He is spanked in the cradle, flogged 
at school, and scourged all the rest of his life. He can 
appeal to no board of pardons. No tender-hearted gov- 
ernor, figuring for re-election, overlooks his misdeeds. 
The administration has no need of him or his influ- 
ence. He is told: ‘‘ Do not keep such late hours, and 
do not eat hot suppers at. midnight.” But all the same 
he does keep late hours and has good times on the sly ; 
poor boy, he thinks that if he gets in at roll-call it will 
never be known. But as he answers his name the or- 
der is entered: ‘‘Dock that man’s life to ten years.” 
‘Take care of your teeth” is oneof the regulations. But 
while nobody is looking the foolish boy lets his teeth 
take care of themselves. So he is sentenced *to lose half 
his teeth and fined $150, to be paid over to the nearest 
dentist. ‘‘Do not bite on that broken tooth,” comes 
the command. But the boy tries it just to see what 
will be done about it, and instantly he gets such a box 
on the jaw that makes him think he has bit on a thun- 
derbolt. ‘‘Do not run through that wet grass in your 
slippers,” is shouted to him from the upstairs window, 
The instant the window is closed he skips acrogs the 
lawn, knowing no one can see him, and for this he is 
collared and led into the house, doubled up with rheu- 
matism forten years, or perhaps tortured all the rest of 
his life. He plays lawn-tennis until he steams from 
every pore. Then he hastens to refresh himself with a 
glass of clear cold ice-water. ‘‘If you drink that ice 
water,” says his watchful master, ‘‘I will kill you.” 
He believes no one could be so cruel as that, and drinks 
the ice water. Often the sentence is immediately car- 
ried into execution. Sometimes the execution is preced- 
ed by hours or days of fearful agony, to teach him that 
these laws are not to be trifled with.—BURDETTE. 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


(These can be used by the live teacher eijes matning ensseine, 
or they can be written out and distributed am class, or 
one may be black-board 








By doing nothing we learn to do ill. 

THERE is nothing so strong or safe in an emergency 
of life as the simple truth.—DICKENS. 

THOUGH an archer shoot not so high as he aims, yet 
the higher he takes his aim, the higher he shoots.— 
LEIGHTON. 

I HAVE discovered the philosopher's stone that turns 
everything into gold. It is—‘‘ Pay as you go !"—JoHN 
RANDOLPH. 

THE talent of success is nothing more than doing 
what you can do well, without a thought of fame.— 
LONGFELLOW. 


which commonly brings 3 man sooner to his journey’s 
end than by-ways, in which men often lose themselves. 

LovE never exhausts itself by giving. The more we 
love others and seek to do them good, the more power 
and good we have to give them. The more we love, the 
larger our hearts become. 

Count that day lost 

Whose low, descending sun 
Views from thy heart or hand 
No worthy action done. 

Look not mournfully into the past, it comes not 
back again ; wisely improve the present, it is thine: go 
forth to meet the shady future without fear and with 
manly heart.—LONGFELLOW. 

LiFe is a leaf of paper white 
Whereon each one of us may write 
His word or two, and then comes night ; 
Though thou have time 
But for a line, be that sublime ; 
Not failure, but low aim, is crime. 
—J. R. LOWELL. 








WHAT CONGRESS IS DOING. 





The Senate passed bills providing for the collection 
of statistics of marriage and divorce; for the purpose of 
repressing the opium traflic ; to establish a forest reser- 
vation on the headwaters of the Missouri River, and 
Clark's Forks, on the Columbia River; granting an an- 
nual leave of absence, with pay, to the letter carriers, 
and regulating the payment of bills of exchange. The 
Senate was not in session on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday. 

In the House of Representatives, the Legislative Ap- 
propriation bill was amended and passed ; bill to pre- 
vent the unlawful occupancy of the public lands: the 
Oregon Central land grant forfeiture bill; the Califor- 
nia and Oregon land grant forfeiture bill; a bill de- 
termining the jurisdiction of United States Circuit 
Courts. The General Deficiency appropriation bill 
was reported. Bills to repeal the Civii Service act 
were reported adversely. The consideration of the bill 
repealing the Pre-emption and Timber Culture laws 
was begun. 


* 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








June 3.—The Emperor of Anan has accepted the terms of the 
Franco-Chinese treaty.—Oscar Wilde was married to Miss Loyd, 

June 4.—The new steamship ‘‘ America" made ber first trip in six 
days fifteen hours.—The East London Aquarium was burned. 

June 5.—The Republican convention adopted a platform and 
made nominations.—John C. Eno was indicted for forgery at 
Quebec. 

June 6—James G. Blaine was nominated for President, and 
John A. Logan for Vice-President. 

June 7,—The heir.apparent to the throne of Holland 1s seriously 
ill, 
June 8.—A Salvation Army corps was arrested and fined in 
Cleveland, Ohio.—A serious affray occurred between Orangemen 
and Nationalists at Newry. 

June 9.—The corner-stone of the new German Parliament build- 
ing was laid by Emperor William. 





INTERESTING FACTS. 





CHILI and Bolivia have made a truce. Bolivian ter- 
ritory occupied by Chilians is to remain under Chilian 
law, and trade between the two countries will be free. 


AN instrument has been invented by M. Renouf by 
which the height of a star can be ascertained when the 
horizon can not be seen through thé mist. It is a very 
important invention for sailors. ~ 

IMPORTANT changes have been made in China. The 
Empress has publicly degraded Prince Kung and four 
members of the Privy Council, for the weak way in 
which they have managed the Tonquin affair. Prince 
Koang has been made president, and new councillors, 
who belong to the anti-foreign party, have been ap- 
pointed. ‘ 

THE ‘‘ Bear,” ‘‘ Thetis” and ‘‘Alert,” composing the 
Greely relief expedition, are to meet at Upernavik and 
enter Smith’s Sound together. After ice is reached, 
provisions for sixty days must be kept on deck, The 
surgeon will prepare the bill of fare for officers and men 
daily. The engineer must weigh out the coal for stoves 
and the engine. Every precaution must be taken to 
prevent waste of alJl kinds. 

OLD Corns.—A sale of valuable coins lately took place 
in this city. Among the most noted of them was agold 
Persian daric ; it was made at least 400 years B.c. There 
is a collection of the twelve Caesars, commencing with 
Julius Cesar and ending with Domitian. There is one 
of Faustina, the wife of Aurelius. There are Greek 








Thave no doubt of it, 








SINCERITY is like traveling in a plain beaten road, | 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


New York Ciry.—The plan rey ae we in New York 
City may be understood by a note records of May 
2ist. On 429 we find that the city superintendent 
reports to the Board as follows : In accordance with the 
by-laws, I hereby re 
School No. 11, for inefficiency, she having remained 
fair for two consecutive years. 


ELSEWHERE. 


St.upents of Purdue University are moving to have 
the weekly holiday changed from Saturday to Monday. 

SourH CaRoLina.—It 1s said that there is considerable 
opposition in the State to the present free school system. 

Tue Teachers’ Association of the Second Commis- 
sioner District of Cayuga county will meet at Scipio- 
ville, Saturday, June 14, 1884. 

Iowa.—Supt. Shea, of Winneshiek county, has placed 
in the hands of his teachers and school officers a course 
of study for the ungraded schools. 

Wisconsin.—Charles L. Colby has given $1,000,000 to 
establish a new university in Wisconsin. His father, 
Gardner Colby, endowed Colby College, at Waterville, 








PENNSYLNANIA.—Twenty-six ladies graduated at the 
Woman's Medical College at Philadelphia a short time 
ago. The lady who won oneof the prizes in the class 
was from Burmah. 

New JERSEY.—At the recent Institute, resolutions 
were by the teachers “pene their apprecia- 
tion of the faithful services of Mr. Haynes, Superinten- 
dent of Somerset county, and their regret that he de- 
sires to resign his office. 

HARTFORD, Conn.—Mr. Augustus Morse, who has seen 
61 years of service as a teacher, is about to retire from 
the field. He has been principal of the North school for 
29 years. Here is encouragement for those who are 
looking for permanent positions. 

In one of the schools of Indianapolis ore of the 
lady teachers, in addition to standing seven hours, is 
obliged to mount and descend the stairs sixteen times 
daiiy to superintend the “lines” of pupils entering and 
leaving the building. The same is probably true of 
others. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Arrangements have been made fora 
summer school of Hebrew in New England, the firs 
session of which will be held at Worcester, Mass., from 
August 5th toSep. 2d. There will be four classes—ele- 
mentary, intermediate, progressive and advanced—se- 
custes to each student the instruction adapted to his 
need. 

NEBRASKA.—The Secretary of the Interior. in a letter 
to Col. S. F. Tappan, Superintendent of the Indian 
School at Genoa, says it would be useless to give the 
Indian a scholastic education without the assurance that 
he is able to supply bimself with suitable food and 
clothing, and to make and maintain a home for himself 
and family. 

InpDIANA.—The teachers of Posey county have met at 
Poseyville for a nine weeks’ normal institute. The in- 
stitute is under the supervision of our county superin- 
tendent, Mr. James Kilroy, assisted by Mr. D. Driscoll. 
Mr. Kilroy has the success of the schools of his county at 
heart. e has brought the educational stan of 
Posey county up to any in the State. 

West Porint.—The student who carries off the honors 
this year 1s Mr. Irving Hale, whose father, Mr. H. M. 
Hale, is one of the regenvs of the University of Colorado. 
He is 22 years of age and is in excellent health. In 1873 
he entered the high school at Denver and took the 
highest honors of his class. He entered West Puiat at 
the head of the class and has been first in his class ever 
since. He is first in all of the studies, except Spanish. 
In fact his record is more remarkable than that of any 
of the students ever in this academy. 

HaRVARD UNIVERSITY.—One of the seven commence- 
ment speakers at Harvard this year will be a colored 
man named Robert Hebertun Terrell, born in Glen Cove, 
Va., in 1857, of slave parents. He came to Massachu- 
settsat sixteen, having attained a common school educa- 
tion at Washington. He was waiter at Memorial Hall 
when he was encouraged to go to college by some ’74 
men. He earned enough to pay for his preparation and 
entered Harvard in 1880, having but three conditions. 
Three hundred dollars a year has since paid his way. 
For his commencement he has chosen ‘‘ The Negro 
Race in America since Emancipation.” He proposes to 
devote himself to teaching after graduation. 

New Haven, Conn.—The schools show an attendance 
this term of over ten thousand. The Free caps ee. aah ee 
is in very successful operation. it recently ved a 
present of one hundred dollars from the-Teachers’ As- 
sociation, the proceeds of a lecture course. The new 
training schooi—the Welch School—proves to be very 
popular with parents, there being more applications for 
seats than can be accommodated at present. Supt. 
Dutton is holding a series of meetings at tle training 
school for the teachers of the different grades, The 
first, May 28th, was Nig’ Ban gn 4 attended by teachers 
and a Supts. y, of Ansonia, and Dutton, 
A el ven, spoke on the subject of Primary 


West Vircinia.—The public schools of Wheeling will 
ools have been improvi 
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Board of Education, who seem to be willing to do all 
in their power to assist. The very best schools in the 
city are the public schools. Under the management of 
State Superintendent Butcher; the public schools 
throughout the State are ng Bayt rapid progress, 
and are becoming very much better year after year. 
The State Educational Association meets at New Mar- 
tinsville July 8th. Quite a number of teachers will 

at Madison. F. H. C. 

Iowa.—The Teachers’ Association of Southwestern 
Iowa will hold a three days’ session at Council Bluffs, 
June 30th, July ist and 2d. Supt. Sabin, of Clinton, lec- 
tures one evening upon the Old Education. President 
Brooks, of Tabor, lectures one evening upon the History 
of Education in Southwestern Iowa.—The Page County 
Teachers’ Association to be held at Shenandoah, May 
22d and 28d. The question—Resolved, That our coun- 
try schools are more valuable to the nation than our 
town and city schools is to be debated. —At the close of 
the Iowa County Superindendents’ Convention the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That it is the duty of county superinten- 
dents to attend conventions called by the State super- 
intendent. 

Reso'ved, That we believe the best supervision of our 
schools requires judicious visiting. 

Resolved, That the work of our normal institutes 
should be graded, systematized and made more uniform 
throughout the State. 

Resolved, That we believe it necessary and practical 
to grade our country schools. 

Resolved, That we use our influence to secure a large 
representation from Iowa at National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. : 

MIssIssIPPI.—The State has passed a bill establishing 
an industrial institute for white women. The State ap- 
propriates $40,000 to the beginning of the enterprise 
with an implied promise of further assistance. The 
passage of the bill was due to the earnest efforts of the 
women of the State. 


FOREIGN, 


Russia.—The most complete university library in 
Russia is at Varsovie, and numbers 362,000 volumes. 
Dorpat comes next with 219,000 volumes. 

TURKEY.—A day-school for girls is to be established 
at Constantinople, to teach useful arts and trades. It is 
under the Sultan’s especial patronage. There are other 
girls’ schools in Turkey, but they are under the manage- 
ment of miss‘onary societies. 

Prussia.—In the Loban district it is stated that from 
400 to 500 children have been brought into school within 
the last year by intervention of the police and district 
autorities. This style of compelling nts to educate 
their children is said to work better than fines. 

BRAZIL.—From jthe province jof Bahia comes infor- 
mation that education 1s to be compulsory from the be- 
ginning of 1888. The names of parents who neglect to 
send their children to school are to be posted on church 
doors and published in the papers. A second infringe- 
ment will lead to a money forfeit of from fifty cents to 


$5.46. 


AvsTRIA.—From the Bureau of Education we learn 
that great progress has been made during the past de- 
cade since the reorganization of the industrial schools. 
In the academic year 1872-73 there were 87 industrial 
schools of all kinds in the empire. At the close of 1888 
the number had increased to 345. The attendance im- 
creased during the same time from 11,600 to 37,754, or 
over three-fold. ~ 

GERMANY.—From Liibeck comes the information that 
the ‘*‘ Armenkollegium” (committee to care for the 
poor) intends to establish a school garden for poor hoys 
when the schools are over. Each boy is to have a cer- 
tain number of feet of land to cultivate. He is to be 
taught how to sow the seed, to prepare the ground, and 
to care for the plant or vegetable as it emerges from the 
soil. Two afternoons a week are to be given to this 
branch of education. The fruit of his toil 1s to be given 
to the boy, and may be taken with him for home con- 
sumption. It is thought that such a plan, 1f well car- 
ried out, will awalen an interest in horticulture and 
agriculture which may be made available in after hfe. 
In Lei it has been decided by the Committee for 
Manual Training to have a summer vacation course in 
** Handfertigkeitsunterricht” (training of the hands) 
for those who desire to become teachers. Pedagogues 
are especially desirous, in many cases, to add this train- 
ing to what they are regularly instructed in, so that a 
course opening July 2ist and ending on August 16th 
will enable them to do this. Each day’s work is to con- 
sist of eight hours, four in the forenoon and four in the 
afternoon. Each pupil is only allowed to take up two 
branches. Forty marks cover the tuition fees. The 
course covers pesteboard work, cabinet and metal 
work, wood carving and modelling. By paying five 
marks for the material pupils are allowed to take their 
work away. 


BorTrLep TEARS.—When a Persian dies, the friends 
bottle up their tears, as of old. As the mourners are 
sitting around weeping, the master of ceremonies pre- 
sents each one with a piece of cotton wool, with which 
he wipes off his tears. The cotton is afterward squeezed 
into a bottle, and the tears are preserved as a powerful 
and efficacious remedy for reviving a dying man after 
every other means have failed, and as a charm against 





evil influences. This custom is probably alluded to in |( 


Psalm lvi., verse8: ‘‘ Put thou my tears into a bottle.” 
Tear-bottles are found in almost every ancient tomb ; 


they were buried with the dead as a proof of affection, 





















































































The Editor will to letters q that will beof gen- | 
eral interest, but following rules must be o : ’ 

1. Write on one side of the paper. 

2. Put matter relative to subscription on one piece of paperand 
that to go into this department on ano’ » 

3. Re pointed, clear and brief. 2 

4. Mathematical puzzles are not 


5. stam answer by mail 1s expected. Questions 
worth asking are Gerth putting in a letter; do not send them 
on postal cards. _ 





1. Will you please explain standard time? 2.Can~ 
you tell me of a Natural History Series of pictures for : 
object lessons other than Prang’s? I have a pi >i 
department of three classes ; can give but little pe rt 
attention outside of class. 38. Can you advise in respect vg 
to kindergarten supplies for the use of my youngest on 
pupils? 4. Where van I obtuin them? L. B. T. : 
*[1. Since 15° of longitude correspond to one hour of time, 
two places, 15° (about 1,000 miles) apart, will differ in 2 
time one hour. In accordance with this fact the United 
States has been mapped out with four dividing belts ; 
(each about 1,000 miles wide.) The centre of the first, - 
or eastern belt, is the 75th meridian, which passes f 
through Philadelphia. All clocks within this belt are “Ye 
to correspond with Philadelphia time, or ‘eastern a8 
time.” The next belt is ed the central belt ; its lant 
centre is the 90th meridian, very near Chicago. All he 
places within that belt have ‘‘ central time,” the time of va 
the 90th meridian, just one hour slower than eastern 
time. The third or the mountain belt has for its 
centre the 105th meridian, which is taken as the stand- 
ard for ‘‘ mountain time.” The centre of the “‘ Pacific 
belt” is the 120th meridian. 2. Know of none so good. 
8. Write to FE. Steiger & Co., New York, for descriptive 
catalogue.—ED.] a 


What do you think of monthly written examinations 
for advanced pupils? MaBEL. 

[There is g in examinations, and there is bad in 
them. If the amount the pupils know is all you are af- 
ter, it is all you will get. To test the memory is well; 
to make that the all and all is very bad. This examina- 
tion business nearly ruins many schools ; it has hurt 
our whole system. Let the pupil write out what he 
knows about Africa, for example, after he has studied 
it. But this isa very large subject. To know how to 
do this rightly means to know how to teach children. 
It is a big thing to handle children rightly. Don’t you 
set up the memory as a god and worship it ; don’t praise 
the pupil that has it in excess. Precision, moral worth, 
self-control, industry. and common sense—examine on 
these occasionally.—Eb. | 





I have but little faith in Parker’s ideas ; they sound 
well, but are impracticable. Again, I think that most 
Treachers’ Bureaus are swindles ; a schvol officer wrote ii 
me that I was one of 78 that applied for the same situa- ‘ 
tion ; so that 77 were swindles. J. E. F., of Pa, ° re 

[You have evidently never heard of the Norfolk Co. 
examinations. These showed the Quincy ideas were 
more sound and more practical than the ordi ideas. 
We have seen many teachers who have been aided by 
Teachers’ Agencies; know teachers who patronized y 
them for many years; know principals who get all « ~ 
their teachers through them. Some teachers pay two 
dollars and sit down on Pike’s Peak and wait for a 
school. If the ratio of applicants to places is one to 
seventy-eight, the Bureaus will have a small chance,— 
Ep.] Ae 








(1) If an infant is kept from hearing any human voice : 
antil it is, say, 10 or 14 years old, will it be able to a 
speak or express its wants or ideas? (2) Is — or J 
talking an instinct? d. Ea. 

[(1) Language is something that is taught by parents. 
The child would doubtless utter sounds; but that is an 
instinct. He would also associate certain sounds with 
certain things, but he would have no language. - 
guage and ideas are connected ; he would get ideas by 
using language. The ideas of this child would be very 
limited. (2) To utter some expression of our thoughts 
or feelings is instinctive. Our language is an artificial oh, 
structure, built up at great cost, and requiring a long ; 
time.—ED. ] .- ; 

In the JouRNAL of May 17th is an extract from oneof 
Joseph Cook’s Monday lectures that seems tometohave — | 
no place in an educational — I did not suppose —_ 
the editor would allow place to such an intolerant 
article. F. 8. af se 

(That was put in because it was an utterance on the ~— 
great public school question bya man of large mflu- 
ence. Our Catholic readers want to know what Joseph = 
Cook has to say, just as our Protestant readers want to 
know what Bishop M id and Mgr. Capel have tosay. ~~ 
It is an ancient maxim: Hear the other side. Letus — — 
hear what every thinking man has to say, whether itis 
on our side or not : especially let us hear what think ny 
men have to say on public education. Only thus do 
learn.—Eb. } , 
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In the sentence, ‘‘ The te sat on the table,” whi 
kind of verb do you consider sat? Is the sentence 
rect ! M. A, E 
{It is right. There are two verbs, set and sit. Thi 



















first means to place : I set (present); I set (past). Thus: 
‘1 set the dish on the table.” The second means to re- 
pose on a seat, object, place, etc. I sit (present); [ sat 





past). Thus: “I sit on the chair; I sat on a chair 
table.” We say, set about, set 
set down (in figures, eto.); we say, sit down ow 
ab gy 8 Ey well (places well 
¢ an 
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plate sat on the 
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lor reference, and wished, before it was that 

were in a more compact and ‘‘usable” form. (2) 
would like to know about the no-recesg plan. 


eons A. F.C. 
ee cer. have sent in their approbation. (2) The 
6 bie reach conclusion on this point is try it. In 
'_- some schools it will operate well; in others, not so 
h Of course, a pupil is allowed to go out when he 
needs to go. There must be pprmotics, and life, and 
animation; if the no-recess k the life of the school, 
it is bad ; if it may be made to render the school more 
prosperous and happy, it is good.—Eb. ] 
































































(1) Where can I find a work giving directions for 
_ simple experiments ge say the effects of alcoholic 
_ @rinks and narcotics upon the human system? (2) 

Which is the better grammar for use in intermediate 
_ classes ? L. A. H. 

S. A. HALL. 

{(1) Of the National Temperance Suciety, New York. 
(2) Address Clark & Maynard ; Ivison, Blakeman. Tav- 
lor & Co.; A. S. Barnes & Co.; D. Appleton & Co., ail 
of New York, for circulars ; also, Ginn, Heath & Co., 
ina Boston.—Ep. | 


__ Why should the principle be developed objectively in 
teaching arithmetic, before learning the rule? J 


8. D. B. 
use teaching aims at the growth of the child’s 
d. This is not caused by committing to memory 
words and rules, but in endeavoring to understand the 
ples the reasoning power is exercised, and only 
exercise do the faculties grow. This is quite a sub- 
i: it forms the topic of many articles in the paper. 

tis a good question. Think on it.—Ep.] 


In the May number of the InstrTUTE I saw the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ How many would like a series of plain articles 
on chology?’ I for one would hke it very much. I 
have been trying this year to read some on the subject, 

but find it very hard work to do with no teacher. Am 
_ reading Porter’s ‘‘ Elements of Intellectual Science.” I 
am a firm believer in the ‘‘ New Education,” but hardly 
know how to apply the principles in daily —- 

8S. 


I get notes like this: *‘Please miss i want you to 
learn josie his a b c on his book.” M. 

[The word-method was begun by Webb, nearly thirt 
years ‘ago, and yet two-thirds of the teachers in the 
coun schools, it is estimated, are using the *‘ pen- 
knife”’ method. The world does move slowly. By the 
- way, Webb ought to be considered as a benefactor. 

Teachers, don’t forget your own great men.—Eb. } 


I much enjoy the Teacuers’ INsTITUTE, and anxiously 
await its coming. Every number contains something 
that seems to ‘ fit my case exactly.” I have my num- 
bers of the INSTITUTE nicely bound, and have my read- 
ing classes occasionally select and read pieces from 


(1). What is the Smithsonian Institute? (2). Why is 
the *Greely Expedition ” so called ? 

1). A svientific establishment at Washington—the 
ee of James Smithson to the United States for the in- 
+ crease and diffusion of knowledge. (2). [See another 
iy ‘column.—ED. } 

The May number of INstiTUTE is filled with accepta- 
ble matter. Would that I'd had recourse to such aid 
when I began teaching, over 25 years ago. I am much 
pleased with ‘‘ Talks on Teaching.” 

Mrs. H. G. FILKINs. 


When and by whom was gunpowder invented ? 
W. L. F. 
[By Berthold Schwarz, a monk, in 1330, it is said b 
some ; traditions pvint to a very early knowledge of it 
in China and India.—Eb. ] 


Please give me particulars of Horace Greeley. ; 
M. A, C. 

_ _ [We cannot undertake questions of this character, 

If you refer to the Greeley Expedition, that is another 

' affair. See elsewhere.—Eb. | 





PRESIDENT ELLIOTT, of Harvard College, said recently 
_ that, although uine-tenths of the young men who enter 
_ the college are users of tobacco, he had not known one 
_ in the twenty years of his observation who ranked in 
the first division of his class at. graduation, to be then 
using it in any form. 
_ AFRricutTruL Funevus.—One of the most remarkable 
fungi of which there is any record grew in the wine- 
cellar of Sir Joseph Banks. He received a cask of wine 
asa gift, and finding it too sweet had it locked up ina 
cellar to ripen. There it remained for three years; 
i ly during the time he was with Capt. Cooke in 
_ his voyage around the world. At the end of that period 
_ hedirected his butler to ascertain the state of the wine, 
~ ‘ut the cellar-door could not be opened on account of 
- some powerful obstacle within. The door was cut down, 
the cellar was found to be completely tilled with 
is so dense and firm as to require an ax for its 
It was then discovered that the fungus had 
every drop of wine and raised the empty cask 
















- EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 
For the ScHoon JOURNAL. 
THE GREELY EXPEDITION. 








In 1879, the International Geographical Congress 
met at Hamburg, and laid plans for the establish- 
ment of polar stations for scientific observations. 
Russia promised to establish and maintain two, one 
at the mouth of the Lena, one on New Siberia 
Island; Norway one at North Cape; Sweden one 
on Spitzbergen; Holland one at the mouth of the 
Gulf of Obi; Austria one on the Nova Zembla; 
Denmark at Upernavik; and the United States 
one at Point Barrow, with perhaps another at same 
point on the North American Archipelago. In 
1880, Congress made appropriations for the estab- 
tishment of a permanent polar colony at Discovery 
Harbor, a point on Lady Franklin Bay, Lat. 81°, 
44’ north, Long. 64°, 45’ west. An expedition was 
fitted out, and placed under command of Lieut. 
A. W. Greely, of U. S. Calvary. It sailed from 
St. Johns, in July, 1881, and reached Discovery 
Harbor in about a month. A telegram was re- 
ceived Aug. 18th, announcing the beginning of the 
work of the station. This was to build houses, 
take and record meteorological, tidal, magnetic, 
pendulum, and other observations, and collect 
animal, mineral, and vegetable specimens. They 
were also to make sledging excursions in search of 
the Jeannette. They were instructed to remain 
until the summer of ’83. Vessels were to be sent 
to them with supplies in the summers of ’82 an’! 
83. If none of these succeeded in reaching them 
the provisions were to be stored at such points on the 
coast as they succeeded in reaching, and in Sept., 
1883, Lieut. Greely was to leave the station, and 
proceed southward in search of the stores or the relief 
parties. In Jan., 1882, a letter dated Sept. 1st, was 
received, and this is the last that has been heard 
from them. 

In the summer of °82 the first relief vessel was 
sent out, but only reached Littleton Island, Lat. 71° 
20'; the supplies were there stored and the vessel 
returned. 

In ’83, a second relief consisting of two vessels 
was sent out with strict injunctions to spare no 
effort in reaching Lieut. Greely, as his supplies 
would by that time be nearly exhausted. One 
of these vessels was crushed in the ice and sunk 
near Cape Albert, the crew reached Upernavik in 
open boats, was there joined by the other vessel 
and set out to return Sept. 2nd, without ac- 
complishing anything. As soon as the failure of 
this second relief expedition was known, steps 
were taken for a third one to start as early as possi- 
ble. Three vessels, the ** Bear,” the ‘‘ Alexis” and 
the ‘‘ Alert” were fitted out with every improvement 
upon the others that could be devised, one of 


Y | which is dynamite cartridges that can be used to 


blast out a harbor in an ice pack when there is 
danger of its closing upon the vessel. It was calcu- 
lated that the three vessels would reach Upernavik 
about the ist of June, and together enter Smith’s 
Sound, where the search will begin. 

In addition to this expedition, several whalers 
have set out to join the search, in hope of ob- 
taining the large reward offered by the Govern- 
ment, to any one who succeeds in finding Lieut. 
Greely. There is every reason to hope that the 
party will be found. Their stores were sufficient 
for three years if economized, fish and game can 
be found, and there are stores of provisions at 
Littleton Island and Cape Sabine. 





THE ORIGIN OF BUTTERCUPS. 





The blossom of the buttercup consists of three 
parts or organs, from within outward. First comes 
a little central boss or cushion, supporting several 
carpels or unripe fruitlets. Each of these carpels 
conta‘ns a single embryo seed. Outside of these 
comes a row of many stamens, which are the or- 
gans for producing the yellow dust which we call 
pollen. No carpel can mature into a fruit contain- 
ing ripe seed until it has been impregnated by pol- 
len from a stamen; and these two sets of. organs 
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are, therefore, the only real essential parts of the 
whole flower. But in common language, what 
we mean by a flower is not these little central 
knobs and tassels, but rather the bright-colored 
petals outside, which in the buttercup are five in 
number and golden yellow in color. What, then, 
is the use to the plant of these expanded and very 
strikingly colored organs? A flower at bottom is 
merely a device for producing seed. But in order 
that the seed may prove capable of germinating, 
the ovules in its carpels must necessarily be fertil- 
ized by pollen. Now, all the earliest flowers con- 
sisted merely of stamens and carpels: they had no 
petals at all. But, as Mr. Darwin has shown, flow- 
ers which are fertilized by pollen from a neighbor- 
ing plant produce more seed and healthier seed- 
lings than those which are fertilized by the pro- 
duce of their own stamens. Hence, any modifica- 
tion which promoted such cross-fertilization would 
benefit the plants in which it occurred by giving 
them an advantage over their rivals in the strug- 
gle for existence. Now, there are two ways in 
which flowers have thus acquired special adapta- 
tions for fertilizing one another. Some of them 
have developed hanging stamens which shake out 
their pollen to the wind, and such flowers are also 
provided with feathery collecting surfaces to the 
carpels, so as to catch the stray grains which may 
happen to be wafted to them from their neighbors 
by the breeze. Plants of this type never possess 
bright-colored petals. A second class, on the other 
hand, have learned to utilize the winged insects 
which visit their blossoms in search of food. These 
welcome little pilferers, in passing from head to 
head, carry the pollen of one plant tothe carpels of 
another, and so assist the flowerin effecting the 
desired cross-fertilization. This class, to which the 
buttercup belongs, has usually developed various 
inducements of food, scent, and color, in order to 
attract the fertilizing insects. Those flowers which 
best succeeded in alluring their little winged 
guests would naturally hold their own against all 
less highly endowed competitors, and would hand 
on their own constitution to their descendants. In 
this way insect-fertilized plants have acquired the 
bright petals and sweet scents which chiefly make 
them noticeable to our human senses. A brief ex- 
amination of the buttercup blossom will show us 
the use which they subserve, and the way in which 
they act in the simplest forms of insect-fertilized 
flowers. 

Pull out one of the golden petals from the outside 
of the head, and you will see atits base a small 
hollow spot, covered by a tiny, concave scale. That 
spot is the nectary, and it contains a single drop of 
pure honey. The honey is put there to entice bees 
and other insects ; it is the wage offered them by 
the plant in return for the service which they per- 
form for it in fertilizing its seeds. The golden hue 
of the petals, again, acts as an advertisement for 
the honey; the bees know that such bright hues 
are never found in any flowers except those which 
specially lay themselves out to bid for their favor. 
When a bee sees thie brilliant color, he flies straight 
toward the blossom and settles on the little boss of 
carpels in the centre. Here he sips the honey for 
his own behalf, and at the same time dusts himself 
with pollen on behalf of the flower; for, as soon as 
the blossom opens, the stamens discharge their 
precious burden, beginning from the outside and 
slowly ripening toward the centre. At this early 
stage, however, the carpels are not yet mature for 
impregnation, and so they avoid being fertilized 
from the pollen of their own stamens. If the bee 
flies away to another buttercup which happens to 
be still in the same stage of development, he only 
collects more pollen about his head and thighs; but 
if he alights on a somewhat older buttercup, he 
finds its stamens withered and its carpels fully ma- 
ture for impregnation. Some of the pollen is then 
sure to fall on the sensitive surface of the carpels. 
Thus, while he seeks honey for himself, he uncon- 
sciously affords his host all the advantages of cross- 
fertilization; and it is because he does so that the 
flower has been enabled to develop its complicated 
arrangement of petals and nectaries for his delec- 





| tation, ~GRANT ALLEN. 
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” ‘THE MILK IN THE COCUANUT. 





In the early green stage at which cocoanuts are 
. generally picked for household use in the tropics, 
the shell hasn’t yet solidified into a hard, stony 
coat, but stillremains quite soft enough to be read- 
ily cut through with a sharp table knife If you 
cut one across while it’s in this unsophisticated 
state, it is easy enough to see the arrangement of 
the interior, and the part borne by the milk in the 
development and growth of the mature nut. The 
office of the cocoanut water is the deposition of 
the nutty part around the side of the shell; it is, so 
to speak, the mother-liquid from which the harder 
eatable portion is afterward derived. 

In order to understand it one ought to examine 
a cocoanut in the act of budding, and to do this it 
is by no means necessary to visit the West Indies 
or the Pacific Islands; all you need do isto ask a 
fruit salesmen to get a few “growers.” On the 
voyage, a certain number of precocious cocoanuts, 
stimulated by the congenial warmth and damp of 
most ship-holds, usually begin to sprout before 
their time: and these waste nuts are sold by the 
dealers at a low rate to children and inquiring 
botanists. An examination of a ‘“ grower” very 
soon convinces one what is the use of the milk in 
the cocoanut. 

It must be duly borne in mind, to begin with, 
that the prime end and object of the nut is not to 
be eaten raw by the ingenious monkey, or to be 
converted! by lordly man into cocoanut biscuits. 
or cocoanut pudding, but simply and solely to 
reproduce the cocoanut palm in sufficient numbers 
to future generations. For this purpose the nut 
has slowly acquired by natural selection, a number 
of protective defenses against its numerous ene- 
mies, which serve to guard it admirably in the 
native state from almost all possible animal depre- 
dators. First of all, the actual nut or seed itself 
consists of a tiny embryo plant, placed just inside 
the softest of the three pores or pits at the end of 
the ‘shell, and surrounded by a vast quantity of 
nutritious pulp, destined to feed and support it 
during its earliest unprotected days, if not other- 
wise diverted by man or monkey. But, as what- 
ever feeds a young plant, will also feed an animal, 
and as many animals betray a felonious desire to 
appropriate to their own wicked ends the food-stuffs 
laid up by the palm for the use of its own seedling, 
the cocoanut had been compelled to inclose this par 
ticularly large and rich kernel in a very solid and 
defensive shell. And, once more, since the palm 
grows ata very great height from the ground—I 
have seen them up to ninety feet in favorable 
circumstances—this shell standsa very good chance 
of getting broken in tumbling to the earth, so that 
it has been necessary to surround it with a mass of 
soft and yielding fibrous material, which breaks 
its fall, and acts as a buffer to it when it comes in 
contact with the soil beneath. When the cocoa- 
nut has actually reached the ground at last, and 
proceeds to sprout, these numerous safeguards and 
solid envelopes naturally begin to prove decided 
nuisances to the embryo-within. It starts under 
the great disadvantage of being hermetically sealed 
within a solid wooden shell, so that no water can 
possibly get at it to aid it as most other seeds are 
aided in the process of germination. Fancy your- 
self a seed-pea anxious to sprout, but coated all 
around with a hard covering of impermeable seal- 
ing wax, and you will be in a position faintly to 
appreciate the unfortunate predicament of a 
grower cocoanut. Natural selection, however, 
has come to the rescue of the unhappy plant by 
leaving it a little hole at the top of the shell, out of 
_which it can push its feathery greer head with- 
out difficulty, Everybody knows that if you look 
at the sharp end of a cocoanut you will see three 
little brown pits or depressions on its surface. Most 
people also know that two of these are firmly stopped 
up, but that the third one is only closed by a slight 
film or very thin shell, which can be easily bored 

with a pocket-knife, so as to let the milk 

run off before cracking the shell. So much we 

_ have all learned during our ardent pursuit of nat- 
ural knowledge on halt-holidays in early life. But 
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site this soft hole lies a small, roundish knob, im- 
bedded in the pulp or eatable portion, which knob 
is in fact the embryo palm or seedling, for whose 
ultimate benefit the whole arrangement (in brown 
and green) has been invented. That is very much 
the way with man: he notices what concerns his 
own appetite, and omits all the really important 
parts of the hole subject. We think the use of 
the whole is to let out the milk; but the nut knows 
that its real object is to let out the seedling. The 
knob grows out at last into the young plantlet, and 
it is by means of the soft hole that it makes its es- 
cape through the shell to the air and the sunshine 
which it seeks without. 

This brings us really down at last to the true rai- 
son @étre for the milk in the cocoanut. As the 
seed or kernel cannot easily get at much water from 
outside, it has a good supply of water laid up for 
it ready beforehand within its own encircling shell. 
The mother liquid from which the pulp or nutty 
part has been deposited remains in the center, as 
the milk, till the tiny embryo begins to sprout. As 
soon as it does so, the little knob which was at 
first so very small enlarges rapidly and absorbs the 
\water, till it grows out into a big, spongy cellular 
mass, which at last almost fills up the entire shell. 
At the same time, its other end pushes its way out 
through the soft hole, and then gives birth to a 
growing bud at the top—the future stem and leaves 
—and toa number of long threads beneath—the 
future roots. Meanwhile, the spongy mass inside 
begins to gradually absorb all the nutty part, using 
up all its oils and starches for the purpose of feed- 
ing the young plantabove, untilit is of an age to 
expand its leaves to the open tropical sunlight and 
shift for itself in the struggle for life. It seems at 
first sight very hard to understand how any tissue 
so solid as the pulp of cocoanut can be thus soft- 
ened and absorbed without any visible cause; but 
in the subtle chemistry of living vegetation such a 
transformation is comparatively simple and easy 
to perform. Nature sometimes works much greater 
miracles than this in the same way; for example, 
what is called vegetable ivory, a substance so solid 
that it can be carved or turned only with great 
difficulty, is really the kernel of another palm nut, 
allied to the’cocoa palm, and its very stony parti- 
cles are all similarly absorbed during germination 
by the dissolving power of the young seedling — 
Grant ALLEN in Popular Science Monthly. 





POMPEII. 





Eighteen hundred years ago life suddenly ceased 
in the streets of Pompeii. Many of the inhabi- 
tants escaped from the shower of ashes and stones 
which Vesuvius dropped upon the doomed city, 
but they left behind them hundreds of things 
which illustrate the familiar saying, *‘ There is 
nothing new under the sun.” An English maga- 
zine says: 

Those old Pompeiians were very modern. They 
had folding doors and hot-water urns; they put 
gratings to their windows and made rockeries in 
their gardens; their steel-yards are exactly dike 
those our own cheese-monger uses. 

Their children had toys like ours-—bears, lions, 
pigs, cats. dogs, made of clay, and sometimes serv- 
ing as jugs also. 

People wrote on walls and cut their names on 
seats, just as we do now. They kept birds in 
cages. 

They gave tokens at the doors of their places of 
entertainment—the people in the gallery had pig- 
eons made of a sort of terra cotta. 

They put lamps inside the hollow eyes of the 
masks that adorned their fountains. They even 
made grottoes of shells—vulgarity itself is ancient. 

They ate sausages and hung up strings of 
onions, They had stands for public vehicles, and 
the schoolmaster used a birch to the dunces. 

They put stepping-stones across the roads, that 
the dainty young patrician gentleman and the 
pursy old senators might not soil their gilded 
sandals. 





It was never cold enough for their pipes to burst, 








Med they Saxe’ thal pede on and off with tapi 
and their cook-shops had marble counters. 
They clapped their offenders into the stocks; 


two gladiators were there for eighteun hundred . 


years. 

When their crockery broke they riveted it. At 
Herculaneum there is a huge wine-jar half buried 
in the earth. It had been badly broken, but it is so 
neatly riveted, with many rivets, that it no doubt 
held the wine kept as well as ever. 

Those rivets have lasted eighteen hundred years! 
It isa strange thing to think about. What would 
the housewife have said if some one had told her 
that her cracked pot would outlast the Roman 
Empire?-- Practical Teacher. 





Mr. Wm. A. Mowry, so long the senior prin- 
cipal of Mowry & Goff’s celebrated school, at Prov- 
idence. R. L., has been selected as the editor of the 
Journal of Education, in Boston. If Mr. Mowry 
succeeds as well in editing as he has in teach- 
ing, he will be the right man tor the post to 
which he is appointed. We extend to him cor- 
dial wishes for success in this new and important 
field. Of the school he founded in Providence, we 
must say a few words; it was, in a large sense, the 
protegé of a numerous and excellent class of citi- 
zens, who come to recognize the important place 
which it held among the educational forces of 
Providence. Starting nearly twenty-one years ago 
with the idea of making as good a school as it was 
possible to make, Mr. Mowry wrought day and 
night to accomplish his purpose The growth of 
the school was steady ; it took permanent root in the 
affections of the people, it paid special attention to 
the making of character It is quite an undertak- 
ing to put $100,000, or thereabouts, into a building 
and furnishings, to be applied solely to a boy’s 
school. But Mr. Mowry and his associates got the 
money from the people; for they knew how to 
carry ona school. 





Wuat is a Gum.—It has been found, that by 
making an incision in the limb of a peach, apricot, 
plum, cherry, or other threes bearing stone fruits, 
and inserting a bit of the gum under the edge of 
the wound, an immediate formation of gum in 
copious quantity takes place. These and other ex- 
periments lead to belief that gums result from 
diseased action in trees, and that the disease can 
be set up by inoculation, just as small-pox is 
started in the human organization by similar means, 
Different diseases in different trees give us dissimi- 
lar gums, as arabic, tragacanth, and probably many 
resins and gum resins. A flesh-wound on any part 
of the body forms an inlet for atmospheric bacteria, 
which produce inflammation, suppurations, and 
the outflow of pus; wounds on trees allow of the 
ingress of peculiar bacteria, which produce tree- 
fever and the exudation of morbid matter called 
‘‘7um.” How strikingly alike are vegetable and 
animal growths ! 





PARTIAL HOLIDAYS FOR WoRKMEN.—The Colum- 
bus Buggy Company, in view of the approaching hot 
weather and the necessity fcr recreation, especially 
in view of the tendency to seek such recreution on 
Sunday, will close their works at 3 o’clock every 
Saturday afternoon, making no deduction from the 
wages of their workmen. This is a sacrifice to the 
company of money and time just at a very busy 
season, but they look for their reward in the phys- 
ical and mental improvement of the hands. The 
company recommends their men to spend their 
three or four hours given them with their familes 
in the parks or other places of healthful recreation, 
If this last suggestion of the company can be car- 
ried out, this generous action of the company will 
have a good reward. 





Mr. Gorpon, of Scotland, has invénted a shell filled 
with oil, to be carried by ships and used in stilling the 
waves. It was recently used with success in smoothing 
the water between two ships in order to let a boat pass 
from one to the other. 
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It is a good thing that so conspicuous a figure in 
n politics as Prince Bismarck should find a bio- 
_ grapher at once so sympathetic, so able and accurate as 
Dr. Busch. The author’s former work, ‘‘ Bismarck in 
" the Franco-German War,” confined itself, as he says, in 
his present preface, to ‘‘a special episode,” but ‘“‘ Our 
‘Chancellor” is a much wider study and shows its sub- 
on many sides of his character. Naturally the 
- world would like to know something of the personality 
_ of the man as well as the policy of the statesman ; many 
_ even prefer the first knowledge to the latter, and to 
_ such this book will possess a peculiar charm, 
It is arranged both by divisions of subject and by 
-~ periods. Bismarck’s political faith and his ‘ moral 
‘y 5 code of statesmanship ;” his religious beliefs—with an 
& 





















| ia interesting review of the stages through which they 

have passed, his attitude toward certain questions, 
larger than mere politics—freedom of speech and of the 
_ press, socialism, the monarchical principle, etc.—these 
are subjects of special chapters, as full of interest as 
those devoted to particular passages of his career. 
_ Among the latter are the long effort for German unity ; 

the Polish difficulties ; the Austrian complications, and 
» the relations with France. Many readers will turn with 
even greater curiosity to the chapters on Bismarck as a 
{humorist and Bismarck in private life ; and here they 
will find Dr. Busch a good intimate biographer. 

In his preface, the author says, ‘‘the genius of states- 
-manship . —like genius of every description—is 
_ indefinable. We feel its power ; we apprehend . 
ite accomplished feats ; but we are unable to analyze it 
- with anything like completeness. A great poli- 
 tician connot be artificially produced like the 
» poet, he must be born, not made. No one can learn 

how to do as he does in all, or even in many circum- 
_ giances, by watching, however carefully, his methods 

- of action.” These words well indicate the biographer’s 
nice appreciation of the task he has so admirably ac- 
complished. 

Day's CoLLacon. Edward Parsons Day. New York: 
’ International Printing and Publishing Office. 

This is an encyclopedia of prose quotations, consist- 
ing of beautiful thoughts, choice extracts and sayings 
of the most eminent writers of all nations and times. It 
contains one thousand large octavo pages, and of course 
involves an enormous amount of labor, and will be an 
immense help to writers and speakers, who continually 
néed to draw on such a source. Some two thousand 

. topics are touched upon and some of the best of the 
world’s thought on these subjects is given. The method 
of giving the reader access to the contents is excellent, 
consisting, first, of an index of the two thousand and 
more topics, with the page containing the quotations 
compiled under each head. To this is added an elaborate 
and thoroughly constructed ‘‘ biographical index,” pre- 
_ pared by Mr. James Ellis. This contains a list of the 
sight thousand and more persons from whom quotations 
’ are taken in the work, with a list of the topics under 
' which these extracts occur in the body of the encyclo- 
_ peedia and the briefest possible statement of the bio- 
graphic facts. A reader wishing to find whether the 
yolume contains anything to his purpose from any given 
- author—Marcus Aurelius, or Addison, ur Robert South, 
- for example—can, ina moment, run over the list given 
; under the author’s name, and decide ‘at a glance what 
_ aid the compilation brings him. 
The illustrations, which are very numerous, although 
not artistically good, furnish the satisfaction of a rough- 
' and-ready idea of the appearance of a host of great 
men. 


BaRBARA THAYER. Annie Jenness Miller. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. $1.00. 
_ In all essentials this is a grand and powerful novel 
- Tt was a mistaken modesty that announced it as the 
_ maiden effort of a tyro in novel-writing, and as a con- 
sequence it is to be expected that critics will talk pat- 
 ronizingly of its ‘‘ promise of something better.” For 
our part we are contented with its present fulfillment, 
_ and do not expect or want anything very much better 
_ in its way than this story is—essentially. 
- There isin part of the work, notably the narrative 
portions of the earlier chapters, a certain awkwardness 
of expression and an evident unfamiliarity with the 
; but this is forgotten and lost in the truthful and 
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in dealing directly with life and thought. These are 


Teal men and women ; we are drawn into their lives be- 
cause of their hearts like our own, because their love 
and passion come abruptly face to face with inexorable 
principle, just as in every-day life. In life we seldom 
know indeed if these battles between love and prin- 
ciple are fought on such high ground and in so pure an 
atmosphere as by Barbara Thayer. 

The story is dramatic, but not melodramatic. Al- 
though the author doubtless has something to learn in 
the matter of technique, she is already in a position to 
show some of our elder novelists how to write dialogue, 
and teach them the artistic value and power of life, love 
and principle. 


THE FORTUNES OF RACHEL. Edward Everett Hale. 
New York : Funk & Wagnalls, Paper, 25 cents. 

In this charming novel the author has seized upon 
that element of romance most characteristic of Ameri- 
can life—its sudden changes and sharp contrasts. ‘Just 
as an English gardener,” says Mr. Hale, ‘‘ would entirely 
fail who in our climate held to his English rules, so I 
think the American novelist fails who transfers any- 
thing from the conditions of the English novel to his 
description of our social order. As a single instance, 
the hero or heroine in an English novel accepts a great 
deal from the station in life in which he or she was 
born ; but in America, in ninety-nine cases out of one 
hundred, one’s life is self-made to a much greater ex- 
tent, and the conditions under which he is born have 
comparatively little to do with his life.” The fortunes 
of Rachel pass through many vicissitudes, and in fol- 
lowing them the reader meets some delightful people. 
and sees a good many phases of life. ending the journey 
a “‘ wiser and a better man.” 


THE TRIPLE E. Mrs. 8S. R. Graham Clark. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. $1.50. 

Mrs. Clark is known as the author of Yensie Walton, 
one of the most popular Sunday-school books which has 
been published for many seasons, and the qualities 
which attracted attention in that work, predominate 
strongly in this, The ‘‘ Triple E ” is the name playfully 
given by her friends to a girl of eighteen, whose three 
names begin with that letter, and who is left with a 
younger sister to make her way in the world after the 
death of her parents. She has promised her mother on 
her deathbed to not only care for her sister, but also for 
an insane uncle, and a little girl waif who came into 
their family in the most mysterious manner. Much of 
the interest of the story centres in this latter character, 
and the mystery in which her parentage is involved 
lends it a strong fascination. 

Wuart Is To BE DonE? Robert B. Dixon, M.D. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard, Boston. Cloth, 50 cts.; paper, 
80 cts. 

This is a useful and clever little handbook, well adapt- 
ed to all having regard for their own health or that of 
their children. Hints and remedies for the treatment 
of accidents and diseases are so clearly arranged that 
any one can easily understand what to doin an emer- 
gency when a physician cannot be reached, or before his 
services can be obtained. Besides the general hints, 
there is a prefix containing a set of rules on the per- 
sonal care of the health, arranged in such a clear and 
concise manner that they will be not only instructive, 
but at the same time exceedingly interesting reading. 
This handbook will be found especially useful for cot- 
tagers during the summer season who live at some dis- 
tance from their physician. 

MAGAZINES. 

The June Magazine of American History opens with 
an exquisite steel portrait of Washington from the orig- 
inal miniature painted by Mrs. Sharpless in 1796, never 
before given to the public. The leading illustrated art- 
icle is ‘‘ Defenses of Narraganset Bay. R. I.,” by Gen. 
Geo. W. Cullum. Other pleasing articles are ‘‘Discovery 
of the Yellowstone National Park,” by Mr. P. Koch: 
“« The Rise of a Mechanical Ideal,” by Charles H. Fitch ; 
“A Dinner with Gen. Scott in 1861,” by Lieut.-Gen. 
Chas. P. Stone. The‘ Private Intelligence” Papers of 
Sir Henry Clinton are continued, under Mr. De Lancey’s | ° 
able editorship, in two unpublished letters of Lafayette 
to Wm. Constable, of New York, contributed by Mr. 


suff 
Henry E. Pierrepont, of Brooklyn. The departments 


are strong and valuable. 

Descriptive America certainly may claim to be alto- 
gether unique in its plan and purpose, if this first (May) 
number be a sample. It is called in its title a geograph- 
ical and industrial magazine, which exactly describes it. 

This opening number is devoted entirely to the State of 
Colorado. It opens with a fine acourate map of the 






treats of the Blase in detail ; its situation, area, topo- 
graphical features, climate, soil, vegetation, industries, 
and in short, tells everything about it that a business 
man, a school-teacher or a romancer would want to 
know. The magazine isa splendid evidence of Amer- 
ican prosperity and progress ; it is truly needed, and is 
amply sufficient for the large place it is intended to fill 
in public interest. Typographically it is remarkable. 

The fine artistic sense that always characterizes the 
Art Amateur was never more apparent than in the June 
number. Its supplementary designs include decora- 
tions, monograms, suggestions for art needlework, for 
friezes, borders, plaques, and panels. The pictorial 
supplement, ‘‘ The Mandolin Player,” isa fac simile of 
a red-chalk drawing after J. Trinquesse’; the frontis- 
piece represents ‘‘ Some Barye Bronzes in America,” 
and the papers and departments ‘‘My Note-Book,” ‘‘ The 
George Fuller Paintings,” ‘‘ Gallery and Studio” and 
** Decoration and Furniture,” all contain the choicest 
and most attractive art suggestions and news. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

JAVA produces a vegetable wool which, freed from 
its leathery covering and the seeds, is worth sixteen 
and seventeen cents per pound. 

The School Supplement, lately begun in Toronto, is 
dypographically excellent, and contains matter other- 
wise pleasing, both original and selected. 

The National Temperance Advoccte, the organ of that 
society, appears, as usual, full of temperance news and 
notes, and strong appeals and warnings. 

Another book, ‘‘ The Fallacies in ‘ Progress and Pov- 
erty,’” in the press of the Fowler & Wells Company, and 
written by Mr. William Hanson, discusses the leading 
points and arguments of Henry George, in his well- 
known works. 


A lively looking colored lithograph appears on our 
table from the National Temperance Society, illustrat- 
ing the “Short Fast Line R. R. to Destruction,” of 
course ‘* the battle” is a thorough ticket. It is an effec- 
tive picture. 

Lee & Shepard deserves the thanks of readers for 
having published Wendell Phillips’ essays separately in 
so handy a pamphlet form as they now appear. The 
series includes ‘‘ The Last Arts,” ‘‘ Eulogy of Garrison,” 
** Daniel O’Connell,” and others. The price 1s 25 cents 
each. 

S. W. Green's Son, of New York, announces the early 
publication of ‘‘ The Evolution of a Life,” being the 
memoirs of Major Seth Eyland, a record of his personal 
experience in the war; anecdotes about Lincoln, Grant, 
McClellan and others, and the author’s experiences as 
an art student in Europe. 


Davies’ ‘“‘ Elements of Written Arithmetic” has been 
carefully revised by Prof. J. H. Van Amringe, of 
Columbia College, New York, editor of Davies’ mathe- 
matical works. The publishers, Messrs. A. S. Barnes 
& Co., have taken advantage of the opportunity thus 
fforded, and have mad a new set of ae plates 
from new type. 


‘*Tilusions” is the name of one of the latest issues of 
the popular Humboldt Library. It is by James Sully, 
New York. The present work is popular in its charac- 
ter, and gives a clear insight into the curious phenomena 
which occupy the disputed borderland lying between 
entire sanity of mind and insanity. It is published by 
J. Fitzgerald, 20 Lafayette Place. New York. 

It is doubtful if any man living is better fitted to 
measure the exploits and appreciate the difficulties and 
wide-reaching resultg of ‘‘ Chinese Gordon’s” career 
than Archibald Forbes, the famous war correspondent, 
whose narrative has been reprinted by several enter- 
prising American publishers, notably S. W. Green’s 
Sons and Funk & Wagnalls. This account follows him 


down to his recent entry into Khartoum. It is written 
in a clear, lively manner, and i in rare good taste. 





A STRONG TESTIMONIAL. 

y Stoving 5 letter, from the wife of Attorn Fair, 

ennessee, es a elear and emphatic c report ¢ the great bene- 
fit received from the use use of Compound Oxygen 

UNTVILLE, o9 Sctober 16th, 1882. 
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Pres’t F. A. P. BARNARD, LL.D., Columbia College, N. Y. 
Prof. ARNOLD H. GUYOT, LL.D., College of New Jersey. 





of for each, viz. : “Public Law,” Tt has 2000 eminent contributors parts of America and Europe, vhow name are signed to 
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~~ Prof. ASA GRAY,'LL.D.: “Medicine,” etc., by . WILLARD PARKER, M.D., iL. D., etc., ete. ing any other. : v1. , me 3: 
Testimonials from the Highest Authorities in the World, includin Fifteen of our Greatest Institutions of Learning, v : .. £ 
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| ll Tniversit “A vast amount of useful matter.” ete. Press "t Samuel G. Bartlett, LL.D. “Lucid, able, and comprehensive,” ete —Hon. William Lioya ison, Pe. , 
vs “Calculated to serve an excellent ” ete —Pres’t A. D. White, LL.D. “A of great value,” etc.— Hon. Thomas Wentworth Hig; inaen, ‘ : Pp: 
Dartmouth, “Super or toany work of the kind,” etc,—Rev. Wiliam M. Taylor, D.D. “A rthy source of knowledge, etc.—Prof. Joseph Henry, bk : ‘ 4 
“A Teonaurus ot useful knowledge ” etc.— a’t Alexis Vw LL.D. “A standard k of reference,” etc.—Prest. P. A. Chadbourne, LL.D. * 
“ After the Bible the most indispensable,” etc.—Pres't W.S. Clark, LL.D. “ The best work of the kind," etc.— Chanellor George Woods, Ht ,: J p 
‘ “ A vast amount of useful know’ .” ete.—Pres't Noah horter, LL.D. “A collection of very high value,” etc. —Prof. W. D Whitney, > ; . 
- Jornell Univ y, “ Not equaled by any other,” etc.— Hon. Joseph P. Bradley, LL.D. “ Extremely useful classes,” etc. — Hon ch oriles Come . ? 
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&e. hey caam any ether week of selenonen ore Supt. of Boston Public Schools. 
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only, none others are employed in Public Schools and Universities. 


DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL, 


Author of THE MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, train intelligent 


meet daily for French, German and Spanish. 


DR. RICHARD 8, ROSENTHAL, 





_ REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE-WRITER. 


Educators, Literary Workers, 


have you thought 
of the benefit you 
would derive 
from use of 
the» writer? 
It would demin- 
ish the labor of 
writing one half, 
-and double the 
speed 














STUDENTS, a 

Type-writer should be a part of peapetiation 

it wil pay you well. 
Send for particulars and testimonials. 

WYEKECOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
281 & 283 Broadway, New York. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 Wall St., New York. 











Bills of Exchange to all Parts 
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re Skin Diseases. of Europe. 
New! Bright! Progressive! 
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COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


EXOM EE: 
ore" insurance Company of New York. 


OFFICE, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
SIXTY-FIRS1 SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 
SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE ANYON 

THE FIRST DAY OF SENUARY toed 
| eres 
Reserve for Unearned Lin | 
) ye A Unpaid Losses and 
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By H. H. mERAROTAE, 
W. A. LAFFERTY. 


ngs, Duets, 
Songs, Gees, ct etc., ete., together 


“THE FAIRY CROWNING.” 
students for. Bonne am are ot available, wil 
find this book just suited to their needs. 

prst-oete ; 


30 cts. by mail, 
per dozen by express, charges n et prepaid. 


1,667,254 07 
ED SO 492, 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, en 2 
D. A. HEALD, ite hresident, 
Secretary 


T. B, GREENE W. L. BIGELOW, Ass’t Sec’s 


ici i onngon’s New harvars a, CYCLOP ADIA_“THE BEST” Planned by Hu, Horace ie LD. 


| Editors in Chief. } 


1 fe Spofford, Li.D.. Débrarian of Congress. John D. Philbrick, LL.D., Late 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO., Publishers, 11 Great Jones Street, N. Y. 


We want Six Responsible Men to act as General Managers for “Johnson's Family Atlas.” 


Summer Normal Training School of Modern Languages, 
AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD, Mass. 


In Germany, it having been proved that Real Mastery of Foreign Languages is reached by tuition from native German Teachers 
Has determined to 


With this end in view, Dr. ROSENTHAL, in connection with his Publishers, Messrs. Estes & Lavuriat, of Boston, will personally conduct The Summer Normal 
Training School of Modern Languages, at Martha’s Vineyard. The Classes will commence July 8, and will continue for Five Weeks. The Classes 
Terms lower than in any other Institute. 


t=" All Graduates of the School will be assisted by us to profitable positions in the various cities of the United States. 
Board can be had at very reasonable rates, provided applications are made at once to 
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Who wrote and signed more than 150 of the 8000 great 
special reonenwl oer supervising the whole work. 





Being fully conscious of the wisdom of this course, 


Americans to Teach Foreign Languages to Americans, 





Teachers with a fair grammatical knowledge can graduate after one term. 


MEISTERSCHAFT BUREAU, 299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 


COOK COUNTY (ILL.) NORMAL SCHOOL 


SUMMER INSTITUTE, 


AT NORMAL PARK, ILL., 
BEGINNING JULY 21, 1884,and CONTINUING THREE WEEKS 
FRANCIS W. PAREER, Principal. 


FRANCIS W. PARKER 


a 


SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


Will give fifteen Talks upon oe eeoeey, in cennection—German, French, and 8 
Practice of Teaching riting, spell in the charge of Dr. Kracko witson ee _ 
ing. ‘Geography. the University of Lei , and Herr Bexeees 
Training. m, 87. of Hanover (Germany) Normal Schoo 


MRS. FRANCIS w. PARKER, 


Late Teacher in the Boston School of Oratory, 
Fifteen ~~ — upon Elocution and the Delsarte 
Expression. Tuition $5.00, 


System of 
Ww. W. SPEER, 

Late Supt. Schools, Marshall Co., Towa, 
Fifteen lapeone u The Theory and Practice 
of Teac thmetic, Gru Method of 
Numbers, Moulding in as a meaps of teach- 
ing Form and Geomet at Ray oe. Education 
in Country Schools. 

Ss E. pw anal 


Fifteen capes = the Tew and Practice of 
Teaching aes in d 
and Drewing. Geography, with $5.00 © —_ 


MISS BETTY iN. 


Lets Toacher yous Parames, 
h School.gy 
Trating. Tuition, in oe = 
There will Ate a4 ey Sohocl, conta of 


Primary and 
tion of 
MISS MARY A. SPEAR, 
Late of Quincy, Maas. 

Members of the Institute will have cope 
ties to observe and practice in this 

Members of the Institute will be te to 
ves under direction in the Industrial Rooms , 


and sand, drawing, all the 
harge. 


Mee 
olay 2 Brad i. 
without extra ‘ci a 


i nt poctal wi, Chem if sgquiest, wal eS 
the 2 its hemistry, ~~ 
Vispiation torPrimary Schools. so Teltion, $5.00. y the Faculty of the Normal i 
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rsons who propose to attend the Institute will please no 
onoee, <ualine the subject or ee ames they desire to take, Mention the * Jouraal’’ in niin in pee 


SUMMER SCHOOL | OF ORATORY. 


Grimsby Park, Ontario, Canada. SEASON. Term of Six Weeks. 
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For Teachers, College and all who are interested in m. 
i . Popular resort on the Lake hore 28 les Wweat of Niagara Falls. Cool, hag Nong “Se 
\. and gourese.. os ction in Vote, Articulat Gesture, — 
Expression, ———— ai Platform Delivery, Reading, Oretory. ; 
Five top boarding moderate. : 


Rates for tuition and 
.H. B 








THE AMHERST COLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAG 


will \~ a , July 7th, and continue -. bye 
nett Aae ts wi! Ly -— ay iy 2 mn: One of the most bealthful ‘ 
New England. For eat bien enn BA. address, 


PROF. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst College, Amherst, 





NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 


KINDERGARTEN TABLES, ETO, 
490 Hudson St., New York... 


SEND par. ae PACES. 


JOHN CHURCH & co., 


NEW Po aro OFFICE: t 


FREE SH cig ey 



















DON’T PUT IT OFF AN HOUR. 


Agents wanted for our Publications. Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
21 Park Place, New Y« 
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via TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
: The School Journal, published weekly, 50 
numbers a year, at the following rates, which in- 


i $2.50 per Year ; $2.00 if Paidin Advance. 
Special rates for clubs will be sent on applica- 


tne mibnoriner set oy If the Publishers don 4) 

































































a request subscriber 
ena, will continue to send 
paper will, » any time 
if thesubscriber 80 and 
: amount due for the time he has received it. 
> date nst your name on the address of 





ged oe shows to what time your subscription 


8 
iteetptons will be received for three months 
_orsix months from those who wish to make a 


trial of the paper. 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a 
name not 


ed, should be careful to 
post-office to which they wish it sent, but 
the one to which it has been sent. 

The Courts have decided that all subscri- 
on to newspapers os hele sae 
un arrearages are p: an papers 

' are ordered to be discontinued. 
. Subscribers wishing to introduce THE JOURNAL’ 


to their friends can have men copies sent 


the Business maneeee JEAN ISIDO: 
(outs, 21 Park Place, N. ¥ 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
21 Park Place, New York. 


‘ 4 
T veasure- 1 vove 
FOR MAY, 
ie Opens with a beautiful frontispiece—a pic- 
| ‘ture of the *‘ Month of littie hands with 
rk daisies." Among its best articles are, 
“ The Story of a Flower,” by E. L. Bene- 
dict; ‘How About Girls?" by J. A. L. ; 
“ Air,” by Edward F. Holt; ‘* Diving,” 
W. Disxey ; ‘‘ How it is Done,” by Sarah 
. Perkins; ‘‘Henry M. Stanley,” by 
Walter Fisher ; *‘ Why Not?” Carter 
C. Dinsmore ; ‘‘ Napo i Colin 
Maillard ; ‘Your Time will Come,” by 
Edward <A. Rand; ‘“ Authors Wort 
Reading,” and a humorous conceit in rhyme 
—‘* A Wonderful Cure in Barley-Town, ’ 
by Wolstan Dixey. The Scholar's Fage is 
ially good, and the paper for the 
** Tittle Onss ” is lively as ever with origin- 
al contributions and illustrations, while 
the departments will be found fully up to 
the mark in interest—both in Question 
and Letter-Bor. Poetry and pictures 
have not been forgotten, but et here 
abound in the pages of this bright little 


magazine. 
Only 50 cents a year. Address, 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 
21 Park Place, N. Y. 

Perhaps no series of geographies has 
ever foen more deservedly popular than 
those of Prof. Maury, late superintendent 
of the National Observatory. The three 
yolumes—Elementary Geography, the Re- 
vised Manual, and Revised Physical Geo 

hy, published by the University Pub- 
fishing Company, of 19 Murray St., New 
York—certainly unite points of excellence 
seldom attained by any other works of the 
class, and they have proved most popular 
and efficient school books. The new Latin 
' books issued by the same firm inclvde 
a Gildersleeve’s and Perrin’s works, and are 
favorite established drill-books and jgreat 
teaching helps. 

Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. offer in an- 
‘other colamn four publications that may 
be emphatically called books of the times. 
The special demand, arising from recent 

islative cnectmente bed pe Neccamer Ce 
hygienic physiology, is admirably met ty 
ah Steele's work, both in its extended 
and abrid forms. This work is highly 
endorsed by the W. C. T. U. Bardeen’s 
Outlines of Sentence Making, embodies a 
brief and practical course in “omposition; 
and the 
like others of the series, an excellent book. 

A new book, that teachers will find par- 

ticularly helpful and in accordance with 
_the most approved natural methods, is the 
series of Development Lessons, by Prof. 
BE. F. De Graff and Miss M. K. Smith, and 
lately issued, in five parts, by Messrs. A. 
Lovell & Co. of 16 Astor Place, New York. 
‘The book contains, among its more prom- 
inent features, fifty lessons on the Senses, 
Size, Form, Place, Plants and Insects. 
; lessons are presented objectively 
with a view to showing how elementary 
work in natural science may be done, 
Other parts of the work abound in sug: 
gestions of great practical value to teach- 
ers. 


reputation established by Joseph 
ott nearly half a ceutury ago, has in 
wise abated. In the keen competition 












ew National Fourth Reader is, | p 
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byes al ig ed mone surpass — 
‘*Gillott’s.” One practical result of the 
excellence of their manufacture and the 
extent of their facilities, is seen in the 
fact that some prominent brands of pens 
are made by this house and stamped with 
other names. The American office is at 
91 John street, N. Y. 


Sower, Potts & Co., of Philadelphia, 
are coming into prominence as publishers 
of many books of standard merit. The 
mathematical works of Brooks, the draw- 
ing system of Montgomery, and the book- 
keeping sets of Lyte have been long in 
use, and are familiar all over the country. 
They also issue other books of equal merit, 
and their educational material is kept up 
to the times. 


The Y ag eat and efficiencv with 
which Mr. L: B. Landis, Manager of the 
Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. at- 
tends to the interests of teachers desiring 
positions, and others makmg application 
through his house, recommends him to 
every one. He transacts business in all 
the States and Territories, and 1s in re- 
ceipt of many grateful acknowledgements 
from teachers. 


The offer of William H. Keyser & Co., 
corner 10t' and Arch streets, Philadel- 
hia calls for the consideration of teachers 
and others forming classes or starting new 
schools. The firm has Readers, Arith- 
metics etc. that having been only slight- 
ly used theytcan sell at reduced rates. 
There are many of them as good as 
new books. They also have new books 
that they offer at very low prices. Give 
them a trial. 


It is truly wonderful to see how the 
name of Mrs. Pinkham is a household 
word among the wives and mothers of our 
land. Alike in the luxurious homes of 
our great cities and in the humble cabins 
of the remote frontier, one woman’s deeds 
have borne their kindly fruit in health for 
otners. 


I have y+ ty greatly since using 
Ely’s Cream Balm for catarrh. I feel like 
anew man. It is a blessing to humanity. 
John D. Farrell, Hartford, Conn. 

To the readers of this paper: We know 
of nothing more effective for the cure of 
rough, chapped or chafed skin than Pearl’s 
White Glycerine, a perfectly harmless 
toilet preparation; it immediately relieves 
the soreness and its healing qualities are 
certainly wonderful, leaving the skin soft 
and pliable. It can be used at any time. 


IMPORTANT. 


oe xpress or ave 3 Catvione ait, rat 
grave ressage an ‘a re, an 

stop at the Grand Union Hotel,opposite Grand 
Central Depot. 600 Elegant rooms fitted up at 
acost of one million dollars, at $1 and upwards 


per day. eepeme Plan. Elevator. Restaurant 
supplied with the best. Horse-cars stages and 
eleva road to all depots. Families can live 


better for less money at the Grand (nion Hotel 
t an at any other first-c ass hotel in the city. 





OLD lady—* Onl - think, one mission- 


ary for ten thousand cannibals !” Young | fully 


lady—*‘ Mercy ! they must have terrible 
light appetites or awful big missionaries.” 

A DOCTOR says: ‘‘ Kissing is a purely 
American habit.” Let us remember this, 
dear brethren, and ever liberally patron- 
ize home industry. 











Mr. Ruskin says that a couple should 
court seven years. Either Mr. Ruskin has 
no grown-up daughters, or coal is very 
much cheaper in England than it is here. 





A COLORED barber in Idaho has drawn 
the color line ; he refuses to shave Indians. 
He evidently thinks himself better than 
the American Government. 
oar Demin 5 si tose opted, ty Te: 
raves p ce $1. 6 for 

y druggists. 








** How’s your cold?” she asked. ‘‘I 
don’t know,” he whispered ; I’m not on 
speaking terms with it.” 

SILVER dimes of 1807 are worth thirty 
cents each. Ah, dear, it seems to us the 
last dime we had must have been some- 
where along in that year. But it was 











worth only ten cents then. Just our 

luck. 

é —— rn who mer . “4 

qummer D coppection withe prominent mor 
1. Teachers with the best ref o 


, erences 
should send at once their address, etc., to Rois, 
Care of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
Box 1698, Post Office. 





Facts and 





Reasons. 


Effects Produced by AYER’S SARSAPARILLA and by 
Nothing Else so Perfectly. 


It strengthens and invigorates sufferers 
from enervation, languor, weakness, and 
mental depression. 

It has an almost magical effect in curing 
eruptive and cutaneous disorders. 

It eradicates from the blood the taint of 
that terribly destructive disease, Heredi- 
tary Scrofula. 

It expels from the system the baneful 
poison of Mercury, which is as serious us 
that of Serofula. 

It purifies and regenerates the life cur- 
rent polluted by the corruption of con- 

ious disease. 

t stimulates the secretory organs, effects 
the removal of all impurities from the 
blood and makes it new, rich, and pure. 

It restores health to sufferers from thin 
blood and impaired vitality 





It saves, by its thorough purification of 
the blood, from Rheumatism, Rheumatic 
Gout, and Tubercular Consumption. 

It cures Scrofulous affections of the 
Liver and Kidneys, and their symptoms, 
Jaundice and Dropsy. 

It cures Scrofulous Catarrh, Itchin 
Humors, and the purulent Sores caused 
by Serofula. 

It clears and improves the complexion. - 

It neutralizes the poisons left in the 
system by Diphtheria and Scarlet Fever, 
and restores the debilitated patient to 
perfect health and vigor. 

It is, in short, an unfailing remedy for 
all disorders arising from impurity of 
the blood, where such disorders have not 
become so deeply seated as to be beyond 
all human aid. 


Advantages that AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
Possesses over all Others. 


It is Lge eee of the most efficacious 
alterative, diuretic, and tonic drugs known 
in pharmacy, among which are the 

enuine Honduras Sarsaparilla, Yellow 

+k, Stillingia, and the Iodides of Potas- 
sium and Iron. 

It is a highly concentrated medicine, 
scientifically and honestly compounded so 
as to secure to it the highest degree of 
activity and perfect uniformity. 

It has received the hearty endorsement 
of the leading men in the medical profes- 
sion, who recognize it as a standard phar- 
maceutical preparation, and prescribe it 
in their practice. 

* Jt contains no poisonous minerals or 
other dangerous drugs, the use of which 
for temporary effect in the many crude 
and cheap mixtures sold as alteratives, 
produces effects on the system often worse 
than the diseases they ure uffered to cure. 

It costs no more than any other, but 
would still be the cheapest blood-purify- 
ing medicine in the world, even were its 
price three times greater, since it is the 
only one that does ‘real, lasting good.” 





It has been before the public for nearly 
forty years, and has constantly grown 
in popular favor, both at home and 
abroad, until there is hardly a place in the 
civilized world where it has not a host of 
friends, made so by its marvellous cures. 

It has been used in, and approved by, 
at least 4,000,000 families in the United 
States, and 7,000,000 throughout the world. 
Women have especial reasons fer con- 
mending it. 

It has proven its potency in curin 
obstinate, deeply-seated, and long-stand- 
ing diseases caused by vitiation of the 
blood. It must not, however, be ex- 
posted and is not claimed that a single 
ottle will cure such cases; but patients 
should persevere in the use of this remely 
until a radical cure is effected. 

It is the only blood-purifier that has won 
and retained the confidence of the people 
of all tropical countries, where such medi- 
cines are much required. 

It is the only medicine of its class that 
sailors, as a rule, have any faith in—and 
they are right. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., {Analytical Chemists } 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by al] Druggists: Price $1.00, six bottles for $5. 





‘STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 


BRANCH 1199 Broadway. near 29th St.,N.Y. 
) 279 Fulton St., grey 
OFFICES 47 North Eighth St., Phila. 
\ 43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 
é, Clean, and nish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Pveg Dresses, Groans! Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 


Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances. and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently pro: e the best results. and unusual- 
ly prompt return of Correspondence invi-ed. 
doods received returned by express and mail. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. Y. 


The “QUINCY” Methods. Just Published 
NOTES OF 


TALKS 01 TEACHING 


PARKER, 
At the Martha’s Vineyard Summer «nat 
July 17th to August 19th, 1882. 

5 | ty, 
sin. ote O63 widen ‘Renton Po 
is the authoritative statement of his views. It 

uable for itu 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Tg 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, O. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 


WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 

vorably knowm to the public since 
1826, , School, Fire Alarm. 
and . Chimes and Peals. 
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TRAVELLERS’ GUIDE. 


EO eeeeeeeeeeeeeeEaeEOrEOErso—™ 


WEST SHORE ROUTE. 


NEW YORK, WEST SHORE & BUFFALO RAILWAY. 


The picturesque route along the West Shore of the 
Hudson and rough the valley of the Mohawk. Best 
built and equipped Trunk Line between the 
and the West. Shortest and most direct route to 
Catskill Mountains, Saratoga, resorts of 
Northern New York State. 

Shortest route between Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, and 
Chicago, via Hoosac Tunnel route, N Falls, and 
the pular Great Western Railway. Elegant day 
coaches with lavatory conveniences, 

Magnificent Pullman Buffet,Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 

Depots foot of Cortlandt, Desbrosses and West 
Forty-Second Streets, New York, and foot of Fulton 
Street. Brooklyn. 

ckets, time-tables, and information can be obtained 
at the Company's stations, at ticket offices in New 
England and throughout the West, and at City Freight 
an enger Office, 363 Broadway, New York. 
Por furthér information 


HENRY MONETT, General Passenger Agent, 
| No. 24 State Street, New York. 


sf (Cut this out and preserve it.) 


TO TEACHERS mesmenzaeress! 


and the 





If you contemplate attending morting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, to be held at Madison, 
Wis., on va to 18th wi Ar ¥. from 
Chicago to ison via the CBfcage as orth. 
western Railway for the follo reasons. 

1. It is the sho line between these ta. 

2. It runs seven fast trains daily from to 
Madison and return 


3. Northwestern Dining Cars, Palace Sleeping Cars 
and Parlor Cars are run on its \e 

. Its -bed and other track and train equip- 
ments are the best in the world. 

5. All Eastern coupon ticket agents will be permit- 
ted to sell through tickets via this line ; 

6. This Company will give aspecial rate to this meet- 
ing, of one full fare Chicago to Madison, and one-fifth 
tarps is also fa all ts the best route to St. Paul, 

isa iD 
Minneapolis, Denver, han Francisco, and all points in 
Dakota. Montana, Washington Ter Oregon, Alaska 
0, oming, Utah, and California. 
For all pa ‘a write to tne Gun. 





Pas 





required 
PassENGER AGEnxTt ©. N. W. Ry., 5 





GOOD VEWS 

1? LADIES! 

G inducements ever of- 
ccicerueca Rens 















